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Literature. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Her hair was a golden brown— 
The pee makes it black; 

You may take the portrait out, if you will ; 
You'll find a lock at the back. 


Her eyes were a li blue, 
‘And through Pte ane rare, 


You could ht into her soul, and see 
The pandas et sported there. 


Why did we part? God knows! 
It may be that she and [ 

Love still with as true and tender a love 
As we swore in the days gone by. 


To see a mighty rift 
In a mountain, who would think 
It was rent in twain by a tiny rill 
That had trickled in at a ? 


Needs but an angry thought, 
Or a light word, lightly spoken, 

And a mountain of love may be rent in twain, 
And the chain of life be broken. 


You may solder it up, if you will, 
But the place will always show ; 

It’s better to do, as she and I— 
Far better to let it go. 


AN ETON SALUTATION. 


On the 4th inst., the Prince and Princess of Wales attended the 
waual exercises and festivities at Eton Coll The speeches 
commenced with a special address composed in our of the first 
vsit of their Royal Hi hnesses, which was delivered by Lord 
Fnncis Hervey, a son of the Marquis of Bristol, and one of the 
wniors of the school. A few extracts are subjoined. 


Assome dark cloud, Night’s mist-born canopy, 

Breaks, pierced by th’ orient sun, and melts on high ; 

Oras the storm, which brooding o’er the earth, 

With sullen stillness awes Creation’s mirth, 

Swept from the sky by breezes blowing clear, 

Unveils a gem, where Nature dropped the tear ; 

So has that shadow, whose pe: ing gloom 

Dimmed every —- saddened every home, 

Passed, for a while unheeded, from the sight 

Before the dawning of a brighter fight. 

The brighter light we hail with gladsome eye, 

While sorrow’s self s her a 

Welcome, thrice welcome ye, who deign to share 

Our joys, fair Denmark’s boast, tt England’s heir! 

Not ours the tribute of unmean . 

The deafening cheers our youthfal voices raise 

Tell but of offerings from the heart that flow, 

Your right to claim—our gion te bestow. 

() beauteous floweret, pride of Elsinore, 

That from the distant of Cimbria’s shore 

Hast come to bloom on this our sea-girt isle, 

Where Peace and glad Content and Plenty smile, 

Pair offshoot of a kindred stem, we bless 

That day of pure unmingled happiness, 

When safely wafted o’er the foaming tide 

England first saw thee by our Prince's side. 
* * * * * 

Fair shone the bridal morn; on Windsor's height 

Beam'd the glad sun in conscious splendour bright, 

When through the fretted aisle in long array 

The glittering pageant wound its stately way ; 


While music from the full-toned rane 
Hallowed each thought, and hush’ tering tongue. 
Ob! never rose at Hymen’s altar prayer 


More deep, more fervent ; ne’er on wedded 

Did Heaven more kindly smile; true love was there! 
* * * * * 

Oh! be all blessings showered aroind your heads, 

ick as the dews which Heaven's high bounty sheds, 


Thick 

fair as the gifts which kindly zephyrs bring, 
To deck the bosom of the g. 

What though the tide of bi surge afar 
ind gulfing billows of tumultuous war: 
Though impious rapine’s standard be unfurled, 
like pall of dim a tl o’er half the world; 


Still, still may Albion’s flaming star be seen 
Above the storm, unclouded and serene, __ 
And while her sister orbs are omit in night, 


with new lustre and intenser light! 





BLIND GOD AND BLIND MAN. 
“My dear mother, even the Prayer-Book says a woman 
TYen phage men t marry his grand 
“ Yes, m 3 aman may no i, 
Rother ; bat what has that to do with Mr. Lee?” — 
maninPly that he te old enough to be my grandfather 


> There is a great difference certainly, but not quite suffi- 





sae 


cient for that, Katherine. Mr. Lee is four-and-thirty, and you 
teen.” 


= eigh' 
“My dear mother, I always thought him fifty when I rode 
his pony years ago.” 

ery likely; children’s ideas of age are not very correct. 
They generally think their mother in her dotage at forty. 
— ago he was nine-and-twenty.” 

“ Then such a name,my dear mother. Fancy Michael! It 
might almost as well be ekiah or Nebuchadnezzar at once. 
I remember your reading a novel with a Nathaniel for a hero ; 
I do not think I could stand Michael for mine; and besides, 
he is half a widower.” 

“My dear Katherine, far be it from me to persuade you to 
marry Mr. Lee, or any one else, only do try and be serious ; 
think quietly about it, and then give me your answer.” 

Whether it were possible for Katherine to think quietly on 
any subject whatever just then, I don’t know ; however, her 
answer was given, and Mrs. Parker told Mr. Lee her daughter 
could not make up her mind to say anything but * No.’ 
Shortly after Mr. Lee left Oldcourt and went abroad. The 
only one of the Parker family who bade him farewell was 
Katherine’s little brother Harry, and he announced in the 
evening : 

“T shall be up early to-morrow : I am going up to say good- 
bye to dear Mr. Lee. Will you come, Katie?” 

“No, thank you, Harry,” Katherine answered, with a look 
at her mother, “I am not fond of getting up early.” 

“V7hat a shame! not for once even, and he was so kind to 
~ ulways. I am so sorry he’s going; I hope he won’t be 
ong away. I suppose you think yourself too big for his pony 
now, Katie, as you never ride it. I wonder if I shall be able 
to have it when he is away.” 

So early the next morning, a bright one in the middle of 
February, a was off along the lanes and across the fields 
to Oldcourt. There was a short cut through a wood, which 
skirted the Pool, to the house. The ground was crisp—just a 
tinge of white frost—every blade of glass sparkling in the 
bright sun. 

A tall, dark man, with a calm, grave face was looking out 
on the park and woods at Oldcourt,—the park and woods that 
had been his and his fathers’ for generations. He did look old 
for four-and-thirty. Many men look as young at forty. The 
Lees all turn grey soon—it seems to run in some families—and 
there were some white hairs already showing among the 
black. The face looked almost stern, till two little hands 
seized hold of one of his, then it looked down with a kindly 
smile on the early visitor. 

- mT Harry, my boy, I thought I should not see you 

a!” 

“ My dear old Michael, did you think I would let you go 
without saying a regular good-by? What a brute you must 
think me!” 

“No, I do not, but it is early for you. You shall have some 
breakfast with me, for I had nearly forgotten it.” 

So they sat down, and Michael Lee told Harry he was to 
fish with his keeper, George Mitford, whenever he liked, and 
Frisky he was to consider his own whilst he was away; and 
at that up jumped Harry and threw his arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

“I can’t think why you are going away,” said the boy. 
know you're sorry. I saw your face as I came in. 
you going?” 

“Why? Everybody goes abroad sometimes, Harry. I 
shall be home again before Christmas, I dare say. What 
shall I bring you ?—the falling Tower of Pisa, or Mont 
Blanc ” 

“No, no; but I should like some red-hot lava from 
Mount Vesuvius, and a Mount St. Bernard dog: only a 
puppy, Michael. Are there any puppies, I wonder: you only 

ot the big dogs, but I daresay there are some puppies 
sometimes ; don’t you think there must be?” 

Michael Lee thought there certainly could not be always big 
dogs unless there were puppies occasionally. 

“Can you bring some red-hot lava in your portmanteau, 
Michael? I want it the colour of that picture in your bed- 
room of Mount Vesuvius with the blue rif will you take an 
— jam-pot from Mrs. Wilkins and fill it full forme? It 
will burn your clothes if you have it loose, won't it ?” 

Michael Lee thought it very probably would, and then he 
had to explain it would puzzle Michael Scott himself to bring 
him red-hot lava the colour of Mount Vesuvius in the pictnre 
with the blue sky. Of course Harry asked who Michael Scott 
was? and his namesake had to explain how one word of his 
had cleft, not Mount Vesuvius, but the Eildon Hills in three, 
and how when his horse stamped his foot, the bells in Notre 
Dame rang; and how he had told the Old Gentleman to mind 
his own business and him across the sea:—and > 
—_ the dogcart came round to the door, and Michael 
Said : 

“ Here comes, not Diabolus, Harry, but Black Rover, and I 
must mount and fly, or I shall miss the train. Tell Mrs. 
Parker I was — not to see her to say good-bye, and I hope 
she will come and take any flowers she likes; see, here is a 
note I had written, and was going to send ; you take it forme; 
don't lose it.” 

“Oh, no, I won't lose it, and Michael, may Katie ride 
Frisky ?” 

“ I do not think your sister cares for him now, Harry.” 

There was a change in the tone of voice; a thing children 
are very quick in noticing. 

“ Are you vexed with Katie ?” said the boy. “She was 
very fond of Frisky. I can remember, a long, long time ago 
—I could only have been 4 little fellow quite, about five or 
something of that sort, for I had pinafores—when she used to 
ride Frisky, and she liked it so much; and she used to fish 
then, and row the boat across the pool. I can’t think why she 
never does eee now, can you, Michael ?” 

Michael swallowed his hot tea without answering ; then the 
boy clang to him to say good-bye. 

“TH take ou through the park, and drop you at the gate, 
Harry ;” om the thought of that brought a smile instead of 
the salt tears that had n to come. 

“I won't cry, Michael; I shall be nine my next birthday. 

(It wanted $45 days to his next birthday!) But when he 
was dropped at the gate, and he and old Sarah at the lodge 
had watched the dogcart pear, and he saw her shake her 
head and wipe her eyes, and heard her say,: “ There goes a 
good gentleman, if ever there was one in this world, or the 
next!” he could not stand it; and, after a good cry, he told 
Sarah that he was to ride Frisky, and go fishing with Geo 
Mitford ; but all the fish he caught he should keep for Mr. 
Lee; he would not let Susan cook one, for he would much 
rather Mr. Lee had them all! which determination so com- 
forted him, that he looked at Sarah’s Polish hens, admired 
their topknots, and then went on his way home. ; 

Mr. er had been Michael Lee’s tutor. At his death his 
wife was left with one daughter of ten and a baby a few 
months old. Two boys and a girl had gone before him. I 
may as well say how they died. The fever was bad in thg 


“ I 
Why are 





village, John Brown’s wife died of it and her two children. 
William Hodge, the drunken blacksmith, got it next, and he 
died. Then three or four cottages down that narrow lane 
with the pigsties, and that pond which was always green and 
the water always black, tit. Then Mr. Harvey, who 
came from Manchester, an Sought a good deal of land in 
Leamington, and built a large house, and stables, and green- 
houses, and hot-houses, and ice-houses, and all that (those cot- 
tages down the narrow lane belonged to him), “ bis” little 
daughter took it. He never let her go out of his own grounds, 
and thought there was, what he called, “no chance” of her 
getting it; but she did ; and thereis a little tomb with a white 
cross on it in the church at Leamington: and the cottages are 
comfortable now, and the pigsties at the end of the garden 
(not up against the one bedroom on the ground-floor), and the 
pond has been drained, and Mr. Harvey is not what he was 
when the fever began, and he thanks for it often, on his 
knees, though he is lonely, very lonely, never hearing her li'- 
tle feet peering about now, except in his dreams. y 
others had it, and Mrs. Parker was frightened. Four children 
under eight years old she had of her own, and she wished 
there were some Sisters of Mercy at Leamington, as there 
were at some places, who could take the d soup and wine 
to the poor sick ones, without the terrible fear pulling and 
gnawing at their hearts all the time that she had. That ter- 
rible fear! She had it—she could not help it, though her 
husband said : 

° yoms change my coat, I wash my hands and face, and 
then 1 trust,” 


She tried to ‘rust, too; but somehow the fear clung to her; 
and on Sunday night Arthur said: 

“ Mother, my throat is so sore.” He was only three and a 
half, and she tried to hope he did not know where his throat 
was, and that he would put his hand to his back, or leg, or 
anywhere else, only not to his throat, and she said: 

“ Where, my darling; where is it sore?” And the child put 
up his hand, and said : 

“I mean where my dinner goes down, mother.” And then 
pore knew her boy had got the fever; and the next day Mary 
Said : 

“ Mother, just look what a lump there is under my ear, by 
my cheek, and it hurts me so when I swallow; I hope I am 
not going to be ill, like papa said poor little Mary Brown was.” 
And she knew Mary had the fever, too. 

Next Sunday, after the afternoon service, Arthur was buried. 
They had an old-fashioned way of ringing the bells at Leam- 
ington; they do not everywhere ; but it was an old-fashioned 
place, and old fashions about church things are best. They 
rang the curfew at Leamington always from Advent to Lent, 
and they tolled the bell, when there was to be a funeral, all 
day, uatil the mourners and the coffin could be seen coming 
near the church ; and then they rang a jeyful peal for a minute 
or so—not like a wedding, or any other peal; and it always 
sounded like a welcome—like the angels welcoming one more 
—one more who had passed through the waves of trouble- 
ga and had i the haven waar i 7 sere 

‘ , Sitting by little "s bed, wetting her hot lips, 
mother heard the joyful peal ring out for Arthur, and she knelt 
down by Mary, and kissed her hot cheek ; and Mary heard the 
bells, too, and she opened her eyes, and said : 

“ Arthur will be with the daisies soon mother, he was so 
fond of daisies, and those double red ones.” 

Mary died that evening—Sunday evening ; and when all was 
over, and the little fair thing lay with the little hands crossed 
on her breast, the mother turned away to her dress, 
and wash her face and hands, and to trust. Trust to Him 
who had only taken what He had given. She might go and 
look at her youngest now; she was no.longer needed in the 
sick room—it was empty. The little merry h as she went 
along the passage! Baby should be asleep ; babies in 
summer, in the long days so light, do not always do what they 
ought to do about going to sleep, and mn Byug laughing as 
she reached the door! So strange it sow to hear a laugh 
then, even from a baby. ang we in his little crib, was the 
two-year oid baby, hugging the kitten which had been beside 
little Mary, and fondled to the last, By the next Sunday, two 
more were with the daisies beside Arthur, and the eldest, Ka- 
therine, the only child, left them. 


ee A was born a year after, and Mr. Parker died, and then 
the widow, with her two chil , returned to the neighbour- 
hood of her old home, where her husband had been curate, 
and afterwards tutor to Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee was one of the first 
to welcome Mrs. Parker; a sad welcome to the place where 
her early, happy days had been spent. Michael Lee was then 
a young man of six-and-twenty. He had had a sincere re- 
gard for his tutor, and every little attention in his power he 
bestowed on Mrs. Parker. There was the quiet old pony for 
Katherine to ride, his Fe was open to her and her mother ; 
some of the choicest of flowers were always on her table, It 
was no self-denial, he had plenty of everyt ; but he had a 
way of being kind—he always thought of others—and his wa 
of being kind and thoughiful was never disagreeable; wi 
some people it is. He and Katherine was soon t friends. 
As she grew older, and the old pony more stup ad, a younger 
one took its place; the “ Frisky” of which we have heard, and 
fishing and boating at Oldcourt were among her greatest plea- 
sures, Then came the news of Mr. Lee’s approaching mar- 
riage. It was quite true, he told Mrs. Parker of it himself, all 
joy and happiness; and two months after the bells at Old- 
court were tolling for her who was to have been mistress there 
so soon—tolling for the bride elect. 

Katherine was sixteen taen, and Mrs. Parker moved to 
London for a twelvemonth, to give her the advantage of some 
better masters than Oldcourt afforded. At the end of that 
time she returned to her favourite cottage, and the pony, fish- 
ing, and boating were transferred to Harry, who was delighted 
with everything after the confinement of London. A Pine 
quiet man was Michael ceoaee : = ae & ——. 
H should be so devoted to , yet so 
nie exnstent companion through his woods, marking the trees, 
carrying his fishing beakee, pertectly eat in his own mind 
he was of great use and ce to Mr. Lee, whom he very 
soon learned to call Michael ; and the grave, eee 
very fond of the boy, partly on his own account, for all loved 
Harry, and partly, ere many menths were over, for the sake of 
his sister: and so at last he spoke to Mrs. Parker. Katherine 
refused him, and he went abroad. to write to 
him, and Michael Lee answered his letters, which contained a 

‘t deal of news of various kinds: such as the ewe with the 
Eiack mark on her leg had three lambs again this » and 
one was fed with a teapot. There was a blackbird 8 nest in 
one of the red rhododendrons. Frisky was in great beauty, 
but it was very difficult to catch him now, as he would not 
come for corn when there was so much grass: he found the 
best way was to blow a cow’s-horn trumpet behind a bush, for 
Frisky came to see what the noise was, — the hounds 
were out, Harry believed, and then he was ly taken. A 
corncrake had her legs mown off, sitting on her nest, by 
Thomas Smith, when they were mowing the mill meadow, 
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and Harry had taken some of the eggs to sec ifKatie’s bantam) And H 


would hatch them, &c., &c. 


THE ALBION. 


June 2 








said, “ About you, Michael. I know you don’t 


Then came an account of a bad | like having Simpson with you always; and, you see, I'm not 


cold he had caught somehow, he could not tell how; boys | strong enough to read a great deal, or go out when it’s not fine: 
never can: but he had not been allowed to go out fishing for | they think I’m made of sugar or salt, or something, and that 


some time, nor in the boat with George Mitford. George had 


I shall melt; and I’ve been thinking if you had a wile, it would 


a finger, but it was better, and he had a new baby, | be much better. I thought Katie would doso nicely, and then, 
po wood had puppies. It (the baby) was christened last | when you go back to Uldcourt, she or I would always be with 
Sunday; it was a boy, which was much better than a girl, as/ you. If mother wanted her, you could fall back on me; and 
it might be a keeper too some day. They were all beauties, she reads ever so long without gettin tired, and writes so fast, 
especially one with a black nose; and had he been to Mount | too. Do you think it a good plan, Michael ? 


St. Bernard yet? 
Harry’s next letter was finished by Mrs. Parker and she 
told Mr. Lee the cold had become a cough, and that Dr. Wat- 


“ My dear Harry,” the quiet voice said, and then stopped. ‘ 
“Oh, what a monster! It’s bigger than any yet! There, it’s 
broke over the pier, I declare; such a wave, Michael, you ne- 


son thought it would be more prudent for him to winter at| ver saw. Well, but what do you think about Katie?” 


the seaside. They were going to Beaumaris the end of Sep- 
tember; and when Michael } 
sure H was worse than his mother thought. During that 
winter at umaris 


“I think, Harry, for once you have forgotten I am blind,” 


received this letter he felt | Michael Lee answered. 


“ No, I have not, Michael; that’s the very thing made me 


had several letters from Mr. Lee. | think you ought to have a wife. If you weren't, there’s no 


He thought his hand-wri as changed, or that he was} reason for it. You could fish and shoot, and ride, and read 
writing be, 4 for him po Res was end, but he could | and write, and do everything yourself, and she might be inthe 
M 


always 
ceived a few lines, telling him he 


doctor forbade his writing; it hurt his eyes. 
And then came several months, and Harty 


ichael’s writing, he said, and was rather affront- | way and want = for something just when you had got your 
ed. Then he did not hear for a long time, and at last he re- | gun, perhaps ; 


think you'd find her so useful now, that’s what 


been ill, and that Harry | put it into my head.” 
must not think he had forgotten him if he did not hear, for the 


“ Harry, I thought of it a long time ago, when I was not 
blind, and she would not be my wife even then. I am glad of 


never heard, and | it now, Harry, for her sake.” But the deep low voice had no 


he wanted to know so much how Michael was. His cough | gladness in it. 


had never left him, and they were still at Beaumaris. He used 


started the boy from the couch, 


U 
to sit on the beach for hours, or go in a boat when it wasfine;| “ bh, Michael, you don’t really mean you ever asked Katie 
sometimes row up past the Menai Bridge to the little fishing | to be your wife before ?” 


island, and land there to see all the sea wonders that areto| “ Yes, H 


arry, 1 do mean even that.” 


be found on it; the sea anemones in countless numbers, of] “And Katie said she would not like to be, Michael ?” 


every colour, hanging on the rough walls under the long 
great purple one, 


masses of seaweed ; the scarlet sh; the 


silver, as they glided ~— at low water in the weir. Some-| much.” 


“Yes, Harry.” 
“Whatashame! Oh, Michael, it makes me almost wish 


e threw himself back on the couch and cou 


and fish, especially the little whitebait, looking like a sheet of | I'd been a girl myself. I’m sure J should have liked it —_ 
ghed. 
So 


times they went in the oti 
but only on warm, 


er direction towards Puffin Island, | Michael could not see how his colour went and came. 
days. Mrs. Parker’s sweet face looked | neither of them spoke, and when he had done coughing he 


very anxious now, and Katherine was more gentle and loving | rested a little ; then he said, “ I might have been strong enough 


to her little brother far than formerly. 


for a girl, perhaps, there’s not much in them ever, though 


One day, in the middle of September, Harry came sooner | Katie's much stronger than I am. She's a great deal older, 


from the 

house, and may | his face on hi 

out, “ I've seen Michael, and he’s quite blind.” 
By degrees he told his tale. 


“Twas on the beach, mother; I was at that shell-stall ; I 


h than usual, through the little garden, into the | that’s one thing. 
no mother’s knee, he sobbed | she’s nearly out of her teens now. Do you know, Michael, 


wonder if I shall ever be as old as Katie; 


sometimes I think I never shall. You can’t see me now, or 
_ would know how thin I have groown—a lar scarecrow. 
*m a great deal taller, but my hands are so thin, my fingers 


wanted a Venus’s ear, when all of a sudden I saw Michael | look so long, and they’re so white compared to other boys’ I 
come out of the hotel. I was sure it was he, and Simpson—| see on the beach. Some of the boys from the grammar-school 


you remember Mr. Sim 


, the butler—with him ; and Simp- | I often watch playing cricket by the castle, and such nice 


son helped him down the steps, and I could not believe it was | brown hands they've got, I’m quite ashamed of mine. It’s not 
Michael hardly, but I left the shells and went to meet him, | manly to have such white hands. Do you think I ever shall 
and when I got nearer I saw it was Michael; so 1 ran up to| be a man, Michael ? 


him, and his eyes were open; but when I had got hold of his 


Michael felt for the boy’s hand, and stroked it in his own. 


hand he did not look at me, only said, ‘Oh, Harry, my boy, | He knew it was very thin and soft, though he could not see 
how are you—are you better? And I said,‘ My cough is not| how white it was. He stroked it a few moments, and then he 


very bobbish ; but oh, Michael, what is Simpson doing walking | said 
with you? And then he smiled very quietly, and held my 


* Harry, my boy, if you never are, remember there is a bet- 


hands and said, ‘ Simpson shall go now, and you will take care | ter Land than this, where you will be strong, and I shall see 


ofa bapa blind man. 
blind; your eyes are quite o 


And I said, ‘ Oh, Michael, you're not again : we must both think of that, Harry, and be patient ; it 
7 and you must wear specta- ls hard work often, is it not ?” 5 

cles; but I hope you wont look like Old Matthew at home.’| “ Very; and sometimes I’m so cross when I can’t sleep, Mi- | bi 

It was very foolish of me, but I did not like to believe it; and | chael. 


know what you mean. You think I shall never get 


he shook his head, and drew my arm through his arm, and | My better; you mean my cough will go on getting worse, and 

said, ‘ Now we can take a walk near the sea, and talk about I shall get thinner and thinner, and weaker and weaker, and 

it;’ and so we walked a little, and he said he could not write, | then I shall die. I hope I shall go to Heaven, Michael. 1 

and he wanted to hear about me, and the doctor said the sea- | don’t think I have done anything very wicked ; you know I've 

side would do him good, and so he came here last night. He | ot been at school much among other boys, so it’s not been so 
ul 


is at the hotel, the 


keley Arms, and he thought I was sure | difficult. I remember, though, I helped to drown some puppies 


to come on the beach and see him, and I saw him as he was| once. I could not help watching Thomas do it, and then I 
ening down the steps, so I was not long about that. But he | remember I held one under the water, when I saw it put up 


is blin 
says he 


uite blind, mother, and I am to lead him about; he | its poor little head. I can’t think what made me, 
kes to have me better than Simpson, mother. 1I| Wards I remember poor old Flo came and smelt my hands and 


wanted him to come here now with me, but he did not like to | licked them, and I felt so sorry then. Well, Michael, I'll try 


come until I had told you, he said.” 


and be patient, and not be cross any more, and if I die when 


Katherine was sitting by the window. She was looking at | !'m a boy, you'll be sure to know me when you come, Michael ; 
the hills on the opposite shore, with all the lights and shadows | 80d if I were to live to be a man, you might not, you kuow, 
flitting over them. How beautiful they are! She did not see | Michael ; I should have changed so, and it’s eighteen months 
them ; and the sands stretching out so far, locking as if you | 20W since you saw me, Michael. But I want to ask you about 
might walk across into Carnarvonshire; and the green spark- Katie again. Did she mean she did not like you?” 


ling water so smooth and still. She saw nothing of all this 
was speaking, 


now. She did not say a word whilst Hi: 


“ Not like me well enough, , She meant.” 
“’Pon my word, Michael, then I think she’s changed her 


but she did something else, very quietly, and thought no one mind, and I'll tell Fe why. When! came back the first day 


saw her—she was mistaken. 
Mr. Lee came with Hi 


I met you and told her and mother you were blind, she never 


in the afternoon ; he was quieter | Poke, certainly, but she cried ; I saw her, and often I see her 


and graver than before, and Harry was always with him when- | &Y¢S full of tears after you've been here.” 


ever it was warm enough for him to be out of doors; and Mi- 
chael Lee would come and sit with him when the weather 


“ Yes ; she is sorry for me, Harry, that is all.” 
“I don’t think it as all, Michael. Mother’s very sorry for you, 


prevented the boy leaving the house. Simpson brought him but she does'nt cry. Here come three more schooners going 


to the en-gate, and then he was able to walk up the little 
garden by himself. Sometimes Mrs. Parker walked with him, 


to anchor round the Point; there’s a regular fleet of them.” 
The door opened! how the wind howled! It was Katherine, 


and a few times Katherine had hel him, but her hand | bringing Harry’s medicine. She put it down on the little table 
always trembled as it rested on heer. and he would try by him, and smoothed his hair and kissed his forehead. 


and grope about by himself rather than ask her; and then |“ 5uch a storm, Harry, coming on!” H. 


Harry called her stupid for not offerin 


pulled her down 


close to him, and whispered something. ichael could not 


It was the 25th of October, a very wild day. Harry was not | hear all; but his own name he heard several times. Then 
so well, lying on the couch, looking out of the window, watch- | Katherine stood upright, and said : 
c 


ing the 


muddy waves rolling in angrily one after the 


“ Hush, Harry; wil _ take your medicine?” And Michael 
e. 


other. The ferry-boat was not crossing, it was so very | heard her voice tremb 


rough. Something was coming, the boatmen said, as they 


“No, I won't take it, Katie, till you answer my question; 


smoked their pipes and looked out to sea. It was worse by and my cough’s been very bad this evening, so I ought to have 


the evening; how the wind howled; and the tide was in, | it at once. 


ichael says, you said you'd rather not be his 


every now and then dashing over the sea-wall into the road. | Wife, and I want to know if you'd rather not now, or if you’ve 
Harry lay watching the angry waves: he had never seen the — your mind about it.” 


Straits so 
the roaring of the waters, and he hummed the line— 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and brown. 
“It will bea terrible night, Harry, I fear,” he said. 
“ It will indeed, Mic! 
get back to the hotel.” 


Ay, a verrible night it was. One to be much remembered in 


—- As they spoke, the big 
int 


h before. Michael could not see it, but he heard 


arry, no more of this, or I shall go back to Oldcourt,” 
said the quiet, calm voice, not quiet or calm now. 
“He is too young to know all he is saying; forgive him,” 
he added. 
“Oh, Michael, don’t be angry with me; but indeed she’s 


; 1 was thinking you would scarcely | quite crimson, and the tears in her eyes; and if you would only 


ust ask her yourself, you would see. 1, you know 
shall never live to be a man; and after I’ve got thinner and 


iron ship was rolling about | thinner, and weaker and weaker, you'll have no one to take 


thick fog, hoping for a pilot, hoping to reach Liverpool | any care of you, and I feel so sure Katie would like it no 
that night; and before Michael Lee reached the Bulkeley | though she didn’t then.” 7 
Arms, the big iron ship = po against the iron coast| “Harry, 1 told you your sister was very sorry for me, no- 


only a few miles away. 


was over, when 


some bottles of cham 





ae 


So these two sat watching and listening to the stcrm that 


evening, and at last Harry said : 
“ Michael king of such a good plan.” 
said, “ Have you, my boy, what about ?” 


coast was the harder. The | thing more.” 
great masts tottered and fell, shivered so, that Katherine’s little 
fingers broke off pieces from them afterwards; and when all | mean that. 


“Sorry! she was very sorry when the cat died. I don’t 
I can see her face, and you can’t. How stupid 


big iron ship was broken to pieces—when | you are, Michael ! Oh, Katie, you know he does'nt like askin 

“the storm had ceased, and the waves thereof were still,” | you now be’s blind; and, if I were 3 

e and pickles were found unbroken | arms round his neck, and tell him 

amidst the rocks, which were covered with big iron bolts | without his asking me.” 

wrenched out of the big iron ship that night of agony ! Searcely 

credible if read in a novel—and yet it is true. Verily, “ truth 
t ti st fiction !” 


7 I would just put my 
should like it so much, 


“No, Harry, you could not, if you were me,” said Kathe- 
6 and her voice was more than trembling now, it was 
30 g- 

She was a prisoner; Harry had tight hold of her hand ; and 
when he talked of growing weaker and weaker, and thinner 
and thinner, she knelt beside him, between his couch and 
Michael Lee; and the blind man knew by her voice she was 











kneeling down, and he stretched out his hand, and it reste 
on her small head and bright glossy hair. Katherine was ng 
pretty; but she was tall and slight, with a small head set o, 
her thioat like a queen, and quantities of bright fouy hair 
twisted round and round. He, Michael Lee, put his hand 
it and said: “ Katherine,” and that was all; and she did no 
answer at first, only-he felt her turn from Harry’s couch mop 
towards him, and then she said, softly : 

“Can’t you see me the least bit, Michael ?” 

And he said, “ No, Katherine! I would give all I have ip 
the world to look in your face now, —s. 

And then said; “Ill tell you, Michael, what she 
looks like, and don’t give Oldcourt and Frisky and all awy 

for nothing but that. She’s not so red as she was, but shes 
crying. Oh, now she’s hid her face, and I can’t tell you wh 
she’s Tike.” 

She had hidden her face, but it was hidden on Micha 
Lee’s other hand, and he felt her hot tears on it, and he said 

“ Katherine, if you stay one moment longer, I shall beliey: 

what Harry told me.” 
She did not move. He stroked the bright, glossy hair, an 
then passed his arm round her and drew her closer to him, 
and said something in such a whisper that Harry could no 
hear: and Harry rubbed his hands and said : 

“Hurrah! I suppose I'd better take my medicine now, for] 
believe Katie’s quite;fo en it.” 

So she rose and gave it him with one hand, for Michael hai 
the other; and Harry drank it, made a face, and said - 

“ T shan’t be satisfied till you have put your arms round his 
neck and told him you are very sorry for ever having said you 
would not like it; it was such a shame !” 

So she knelt down again, and did put her arms round his 
neck (not Harry's), and said something, too, which 
could not hear; and Michael Lee stretched out one arm w 
ys a with the other gathered her up quite close to hin, 
and said : 

“TI pray God you may never repent, my Katherine. Ani 
Harry, my boy, you can see her face, and I cannot, as you said 
just now; and if ever as see her = Py look unhappy, | trus 
to you to tell me and help me to find it out. Darling, if ent 
woman was loved, you are, my Katherine; for now, with this 
black sheet before me, which makes even your dear tace s 
dark as night, I would not give you up, even to see the bles. 
ed light of Heaven and the green in. I would rathe 
be blind with you than see without you, Katherine.” 

She did not answer, but she lifted up her face to his ani 
kissed it; and Harry brought his white, thin face and rested i 
on Michael’s shoulder, and said : 

“ Michael, I wish I could make my eyes over to you. Theres 
the fishing at Oldcourt, splendid fishing, and bagi never be 
able to fish without them. I would, if 1 could, Michael, for 
all my happiest days yon’ve given me. And as to Katie! 
hope you'll like her much better than Simpson; and if she 
isn’t happy, it’s her own fault, that’s certain. Fancy not being 
happy at Oldcourt! And I dare say you'll give her a bigger 
pony she can’t have a better than Frisky, but she’s too tal 

‘or him, and you'll always let him run in the park, won't you, 
Michael, when he gets old? Never sell him for a donkey cart 
It would break his heart, I know it would, Michael. He'd pull 
it; he'd pull anything; but I’m certain it would break his 
eart 


And Michael Lee promised Frisky should always be carel 
for as if he were the best hunter in the land; and the litle 
white face looked up lovingly into the poor blind eyes, and 
then went on to say: 

“T think it was so very rum of Katie ever thinking she would 
not like it! Don’t you, Michael ?” 

And they both laughed and kissed him, and then the boy 
said he must go and tell his mother, for it was all his doi 
every bit. And that evening, after tea, they all sat by 


after- | couch, all the time the big iron ship was break, break, break 


ing, on those cold grey stones, just across the a, re 


——_~>__——_ 


NEW WORDS ON AN OLD THEME. 


It has become a sort of fashion to assert that knowledge 
which is not derived from original study is worthless, that or 
dinarv histories are little more than handbooks or abridgment, 
and that those who are not in a position to carry their studies 
beyond such works will never obtain any knowl worth 
—. The best answer to such observatious is to be found 
in studying the books which they are directed. The 
common sense of mankind has, as a matter of fact, adj 
to them a high rank in literature, and no competent 
can fairly give his mind to them without perceiving that the 
common sense of mankind is right. Gibbon’s History is, per 
haps, the greatest work of the kind that ever was written 
When the vastness of the plan, the nature of its execution, 
and the sort of instruction which it affords are all taken inte 
account—and it requires more than one attentive reading o 
the whole book to orm an adequate conception of them—tht 
mind receives a deep impression of the importance of a greai 
book, and of the effects which may be canamager ha | the con- 
centration upon one great of powers which, thougt 
perhaps not extraordinary either in quantity or quality, wer 
certainly considerable, and were used with consummalt 
judgment. 

he first point which attracts attention in the History of the 
Decline and Fall is its general plan. It must, in all probabi- 
lity,.have grown upon theauthor by degrees As the work itsell 
proceeded; but it was a wonderful feat of that high form o 
imagination which is e to the authors of scientific 
discoveries as much as to poets and painters, to see that such 
a work was possible, and to seize a point of view from which 
Christianity, Mahometanism, Roman Law, the irruptions of 
the different hordes of barbarians, and the politics of the Per 
sian Empire might all be regarded as ot one whole. There 
is hardly an important fast in the history of mankind during 
the thousand years which constitute the period of transition 
from the ancient to the: modern world which does not enter 
more or less into the plan of Gibbon’s work ; yet, in bere 
it through, the mind is not made disagreeably conscious 
any solution of continuity. Every SS to fit inte 
its proper place, and to stand in its due ion to the rest of 
the work. A few words will recall the principal features of 
this vast plan and show its general Tey = 

The Roman Em as established by Augustus and & 
tended by some of included all that part of the 
world of which the ancients had any definite knowledge 
The political system which they established was in its 
vigour in the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, and 80 © 
tinued, with interruptions and occasional internal and pe 
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e existence of so vast a power, the uniformity of govern- 
—_ and of sentiment which it produced, and the general in- 
tercourse between different parts of the Empire which it fa- 
youred, gave an opportunity to the Christian Church of 
forming & State within the State upon its own principles, 
yoder its own laws, and administered by its own officers. By 
degrees, the Church superseded the State, converted the Em- 

rs, and indirectly caused the change of the seat of go- 
yernment to Constantinople; whilst the irruptions of horde 
sier horde of barbarians into different provinces of the Em- 
pire, by breaking up the old political constitution, left the ec- 
cesiastical constitution to ally itself with the new Govern- 
ments, and ultimately to establish a spiritual dominion over 
them, animated to a great extent by the spirit of the old Roman 
Empire, and closely analogous to its form. Whilst this pro- 
cas was calling into existence a new political system through- 
out the whole of the Western world, the Eastern branch of 
the Empire was continually being diminished by the attacks 
of its enemies, the barbarians and the Persian Empire. At 
last the Mahometan power arose, and added to the list of its 
antagonists the one under which it was finally to succumb. 
Jt substituted for its ancient Persian rivals an enemy far more 
enterprising and infinitely more dangerous. By degrees, the 
inexhaustible hordes of the North and the desperate fanaticism 
of the South washed away province after province, till Con- 
santinople alone, with a small amount of territory, stood for 
the Empire of the East. Its fall was for a time delayed by 
the Crusades, bat at last, on the 29th of May, 1453—just 410 
years ago—it was stormed and taken by Mahomet Il, and 
with it fell the last vestige of the Roman Empire, though a 
sort of parody of some of its titles was maintained by the Em- 
perors of Germany till it was swept awa a 

This, in a few words, is the subject of Gibbon’s great work. 
Of the way in which it is executed there is but one opinion. 
No book has been more eagerly criticized by more unfavoura- 
ble judges, and in none have fewer serious mistakes been dis- 
covered. Considering the vast variety of subjects which the 
work embraces—political and ecclesiastical history, theology, 
Roman law, the origin of the Mahometan religion, the Cru- 
sudes, the history of barbariaus of every description, from the 
Goths who invaded the Empire in the third century to Geng- 
his Khan and Timour who were the terror of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth—this is a wonderful success. One of his Ger- 
man critics, Schlosser, has observed, apparently with the in- 
tention of depreciating his greatness, that Gibbon had wonder- 
ful dexterity in making use of the labours of others, and that 
much of his book is founded, not on original study, but on the 
compilations of others from the original authorities. This may 
very possibly be true. Gibbon’s own journals show that 
hardly any kind of reading pleased him better than that of 
monograms, as they would be called in our days. The Me- 
moirs, tor instance, of the Academy of Inscriptions was one of 
his favourite books. This, however, only shows that he pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree one of tue most valuable gifts 
which can belong to an historian—the gift, namely, of form- 
ing a sound judgment as to the value of his authorities. If he 
had tried to make for himself all the collections which were 
required for his book, his life would not have been long enough 
for the purpose. The slight importance of the mistakes 
which have been discov: in it show with what judgment 
he availed himself of the researches of others. If it is a re- 
proach to use them, it is difficult to see what is the use of 
making them. 

No moderately competent critic would think of denying the 
general merits of Gibbon’s history, but the question 1s some- 
mes asked, what, after all, can be learnt from it by those who 
ue not going to use it as an index which will enable them to 
wn to the authorities upon some one of the subjects to which 
itrefers, and which they may want to study in detail? How 
is an ordinary reader substantially wiser than he was at first 
when he has read the whole story from the days of Augustus 
o those of Mahomet II.? Tiis is not altogether an idle ques- 
ton, for it must be owned that there are a considerable num- 
ver of histories—for instance, the old Universal History— 
Which, when they are read, leave on the mind no imp on 
whatever except that of a directory somewhat enlarged, and 
filled with strange names, instead of familiar ones. hat is 
the difference between the history which enriches the mind, 
sad the almanack which merely it with the driest kind of 
sawdust? The answer can hardly be given in general terms, 
but it may be suggested by specifying a few of the chief reflec- 
tons which Gibbon’s history s' ts, not to a professional his- 
‘rian or student, but to an ordinary reader. 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious, of these observa- 
tons is, that there is in many respects a pow, By med be- 
tween the time in which we are now living, and time when 
tke Roman Empire was first consolidated, though there are 
many vital differences between the two. The process which 
bas been carried on at a rapidly progressive rate since the 
French Revolution, of throwing the whole civilized world in- 
‘one vast community, animated by much the same spirit, in 
‘arch of the same or similar objects, and ising on the 
Yhole the same moral standard, is very much like the process 
Yhich moulded all the nations round the Mediterranean into a 
Sagie great body, of which Rome was the heart. Of course 
‘te independence of the different European nations at once 
@ablishes a vital distinction between modern Europe and the 

oman Empire; but the obvious tendency of events is to di- 
Gaish that difference, except in so far as it relates to the in- 
‘eval character of each separate nation. The cant of the Peace 
Seiety, and of the sentimental writers who advocated its views, 

fallen out of fashion, and this is one reason for insisting on 
“sft that there is every reason to believe that European 
will become rarer, and may at no very distant pe- 

xe unknown. There are some outstanding quarters to be 

t out, and it would be rash indeed to guess how long the 

8s may take, but Europe is evidently tending toa state 

“able equilibrium. Indeed, its disturbances are composed 
"\ more ease, and excited with more [ore than was 

“erly the case; and during our long ini of repose, 

‘“egree of intercourse between country and country is in- 

vly greater than it ever was in old times. Suppose, for 

ake of argument, that this state —_ became per- 

“mt—that the leading nations fixed upon forms of 

tament suited to their wants and wishes, and that there 

*“a unlimited degree of intercourse for all purposes be- 

“a them—we should have come back to something very 

* he Roman Empire, that great historical tableland on to 

“sh mankind by degrees emerged, after climbing up rough 

atain rides in fifty different places. 

» doubt the differences between our own state and theirs 
oth striking and profound. In the first place, Christianity 
then a eng. into existence. It has now been acting 
te world for eighteen hundred years. We have infinitely 
* freedom and infinitely more knowledge than they, and 
there is every reason to sup} that the general standard 
‘appiness in our times would in any event be far higher 
‘itever was under the Roman Empire; but it is not the 
Wue that there is much general resemblance between the 














form into which our prospects appear to be falling, and that 
into which the prospects of what was then the civilized world 
actually did fall when the Empire was established. To reach 
4 stationary condition is the vision always before the eyes of 
philosophers in our days. For several centuries during the 
early part of the Roman Empire, considerable parts of Europe 
actually enjoyed a stationary condition. Nothing is more re- 
markable in Gibbon than the way in which large countries 
altogether fall out of history for great lengths of time. What, 
for instance, happened in Spain between the Christian era and 
the invasion of the Vandals in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury? For the whole of these four hundred years we know 
nothing or next to nothing about it, and nearly the same may 
be said of such of the other provinces of the Empire as were 
protected by their situation from misfortunes waich afflicted 
the frontiers. Ifwe consider for a moment what a space of 
time four centuries is—if we remember that it includes in our 
own history the whole interval between Henry VI. and this 
26th year of the reign of Queen Victoria, that it includes the 
whole of the periods of the Tudors, the Stuarts, the House of 
Brunswick and our own century—that it has seen the popu- 
lation of England increased at least five or six fold, and its 
riches increased perhaps five hundred fold—we get some sort 
ot measure of the strange immobility which appears to have 
brooded over large portions of the civilized world during that 
portion of their history. With unbroken peace, light taxa- 
tion, and great internal resources, it would seem that popula- 
tion and wealth at all events must have increased in Spain 
—. those four hundred years. Did they increase? If so, 
why did the fact leave so few traces behind it? If not, why 
not? Somewhat similar questions suggest themselves as 
to our own country. It is clear enough that, whilst Britain 
was a Roman province, it was both populous and rich. It 
contained towns and roads. It had considerable commerce, 
yet we know literally nothing about its history. We do not 
even know that it had a history. Are we to suppose that 
during this long period human life underwent a sort of stag- 
nation ; and if it did, ought we to look forward to a similar 
result in our own time from the same tendency to a general 
state of equilibrium ? 

The moral and intellectual movement of the period in ques- 
tion took a direction by no means unlike that which some of 
our inquiries are taking in the present day. The great thing 
done by mankind during the long repose which the Roman 
Empire secured to them in certain respects, was the reduction 
of the Christian religion to the form into which it had to be 
thrown in order to take the command of the new world which 
was about to be born. Though no man had less sympathy 
than Gibbon for religion in any shape, it forms, after ‘all. the 
great feature in his book—a feature all the more impressive 
because the author himself disliked it so much. Nothing can 
be more instructive than his speculations on the reasons why 
Christianity prevailed, or than his portraits—quietly spiteful 
as a rule, yet never shown to be founded on absolute perver- 
siuns of fact—of the men who were the leaders in the deve- 
lopment of Christian doctrine and the establishment of the 
Christian Church. His very dislike of the men, his obvious 
preference for the comparatively few persons distinguished in 
secular careers who sometimes appear upon the dreary stage, 
makes the true nature of the case more apparent. To say, 
as some of Gibbon’s opponents in the last century used to say, 
that nothing could account for the success of Christianity ex- 
cept the theory that the early Christians had all gone through 
the process of being converted by = like Paley’s Hvi- 
dences, is absurd. The truth obviously is, that the whole cur- 
rent of events had brought prominently before men’s minds, 
and pressed on their attention, those great problems of which 
Christianity offers a solution. It was almost the only subject 
—except, indeed, the practical art of government as embodied 
in law—in which they were disposed to take an interest under 
the circumstances in which they were placed. The result of 
the wars and conquests by which the Empire was formed had 
been to bring the whole civilized world into one body politic, 
under a form of government which left little room for patriot- 
ism, and made y weer no demands on the affections of its 
subjects. The different provinces were closely connected by 

ie ; no one of them had any such current history, so to speak, 
as to enlist the affections of the population ; and the course of 


life, as it was regulated by ‘the institutions of Rome, would | P 


seem to have been harsh and dry. To people so situated, and 
filled with the angie pentane which have always distinguished 
Europeans from Asiatics, the moral attractions of Christianity 
must have been irresistible. Except to that small minority 
which exists in all countries, and which has a pedantic love 
for existing laws and established institutions, Christianity was 
the only object which could win affection. 

The double attraction of an austere moral code and of a li- 
mited but powerful philanthropy was quite enough to win 
over all the more powerful and ardent minds, whilst it could 
impose its own terms on the lukewarm majority. In order to 
understand the force of the appeal which Christianity made to 
men’s feelings and understandings in those days, we must com- 
bine with the influences which it exercises at present some- 
thing of that indignation against a whole world lying in 
wickedness which gave so vehement an impulse and so strange 
acharm to the French Revolution. The imperfections, the 
occasional baseness, the pee and one-sidedness which 
Gibbon so skilfully and so carefully pvints out in many of the 
Fathers of the Church, show that the fascination lay in the 
doctrine, and not in the men. Looking at the growth of Chris- 
tiaaity from the merely human point of view, it might be de- 
scribed as the result of the efforts of the human race, after at- 
taining to such material elements of prosperity as a vigorous 
— could supply, to rise to something higher, and to put 

to form those relations towards each other and towards their 
Maker which mere law can never effectually sanction. Should 
we arrive at a solution of our political problems analogous to 
that which the Romans discovered for those of their day, a 
set of problems analogous to those of which they sought the 
solution in Christianity would present themselves to us. In- 
deed, they are already beginning to present themselves. Many 
people in these days, especially the more ardent and excitable 

of the community, are beginning to ask, with more or 
fies petulance, what is to be done with physical science and 
political freedom when we have gotthem? What is to be the 
use of civilization? This is neither an bers nor an idle 
question. It is very like to the questions which were asked 
by the early Christians, though it is put in a different tone, and 
it is quite possible that the most interesting facts in the history 
of the world for centuries to come may be those which bear 
upon the answers gradually worked out for it. 

One singular question issuggested by Gibbon, in connexion 
with this matter, to which it would highly important to 
get a satisfactory answer. There can be no doubt that Chris- 
tianity exercised a most powerful moral influence over the Ro- 
man pire—how came it not to arrest its fall? The mon- 
astic and ascetic view of religion goes some way towards an- 
swering this question; but all the Christians were not monks, 
and the mere improvement of morals ought to have had more 





effect, both on the numbers and on the cou of the le, 
than it would seem to have had in fact. Sie ease given 
to this question by the great Christian writers, and especially 
by St. Augustine in the De Civitate Dei, involve an admission 
that the problem of seeing how the duties of a citizen are in- 
volved in those of a Christian had not then been solved, even 
if they had oceurred to those who should have solved them. 
When the Roman Empire fell, Christianity had existed long 
enough to have done something considerable in this direction. 
In modern times, temporal prosperity has almost always at- 
tended the spread of Christianity, obviously because nothi 
has so strong a tendency to make people rich as industry an 
morality. Wesley, for instance, was grievously embarrassed 
by the prosperity of his congregations, and he could see no 
way out of the temptation to worldly habits which the growth 
of riches involved, short of enforcing it as a positive daty to 
give away in charity all one’s superfluities. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the innumerable episodes 
which render Gibbon’s History the richest of books is his ac- 
count of the rise and progress of Mahometanism. It is much 
to be wished that some one equal to the task would describe 
the subject in an adequate manner, and with a greater degree 
of collaterai knowledge than Gibbon’s plan required. Amongst 
the great events of history it stands next to the introduction 
of Christianity itself, and of ae ae religions which have 
permanently and deeply influenced the human race, it is the 
only one, except Christianity, of the origin and progress of 
which it is possible to give an authentic account. Of the 
creeds of Brahma we can tell very little, and the difference be- 
tween ourselves and the races which profess those religions is 
so great that it is probable that, if we an authentic history 
of them, we should not be able to enter into the feelings from 
which they sprang. With Mahometanism it is otherwise. 
Its cardinal doctrine is also the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity. Why did it burst out like a conflagration at 
that particular time and place? Why did it spread over vast 
regions in an incredibly short time? and why did it spread no 
further? Why—and this is, perhaps, the most curious ques- 
tion of all—did it ally itself up to a certain point with science 
and civilization, and then stop short and become the enemy of 
both? All these are most curious questions, and though Gib- 
bon’s animated history prompts his readers to ask them, it 
gives them no satisfaction. One on point in connexion 
with this matter is, that Genghis Khan, the greatest of all 
conquerors, was a theist, pure and simple. “ His first and only 
article of faith was the existence of one God, the Author of 
all good, who fills by His presence the heavens and the 
earth which He has created by His power.” It is curious that 
the very same creed which, in the case of Mahomet, was the 
source of endless wars, and the very symbol of conquest, 
should have been, in the hands of another great conqueror, a 
reason for universal toleration. his conquered a wider 
region than Mahomet, but his principle was to interfere with 
no man’s creed. Where did this faith, at once so simple and 
8o refined, come from in these two cases—parallel in so many 
respects—and why did it produce or accompany such oppo- 
site results? Gibbon’s History is a mine of such questions. 
It is a comprehensive view of one great stage in the history of 
the world, and those who stand at the beginning of another 
stage, probably still more momentous, must contemplate the 
prospect which his work opens with endless interest and 
sympathy. 


RUNNING DOWN A PIRATE. 


* * “Steer due north !” said he, stil] like one whose mind 
was elsewhere. 

While the ship was coming about, he gave minute orders to 
the mates and the gunner, to ensure co-operation in the first 
age of a delicate and dangerous manceuvre he had resolved 

ry. 
The wind was W.N.W.: he was standing north : one pirate 
lay on his lee beam stopping a leak between wind and water, 
and hacking the deck clear of his broken masts and yards. 
The other tresh, and thirsting for the easy prey, came up from 
ex -E., to weather on him and hang on his quarter, pirate 

‘ashion. 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, the fresh 
irate, to meet the ship’s change of tactics, changed his own, 
put his helm up a little, and gave the ship a broadside, well 
aimed but not destructive, the guns being loaded with ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying, as was expected, took advantage 
of the smoke and put his ship before the wind. By this un- 
expected stroke the vessels ran swiftly at right angles 
towards one point, and the saw himself menaced with 
two serious perils ; a collision, which might send him to the 
bottom of the sea in a minute, or a broadside delivered at 
pistol-shot distance, and with no bility of his making a 
return. He must either put his helm up or down. He chose 
the bolder course, put his helm hard a lee, and stood ready to 
give broadside for broadside. But ere he could bring his lee 
guns to bear, he must offer his bow for one moment to the 
ship’s broadside; and in that moment, which Dodd had pro- 
vided for, Monk and his mates raked him fore and aft at short 
distance with all the five that were clear on that side ; 
the carronades followed and mowed him slantwise with grape 
and canister ; the almost simultaneous disc! of eight guns 
made the ship tremble, and envelo; her in thick smoke; 
loud shrieks and were heard from the schooner : the 
smoke cleared ; the pirate’s mainsail hung on deck, his jib- 
boom was cut off like a carrot and the sail ing ; his 
foresail looked lace, lanes of dead and wounded lay still or 
writhing on his deck, and his lee scuppers ran blood into the 


sea. 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the schooner stag- 
gered and all abroad. But not for long; the pirate fired his 
broadside after all, at the now flying Agra, split one of the 
carronades in two, and killed a Lascar, and e a hole in the 
foresail; this done, he hoisted his mainsail again in a trice, 
sent his wounded below, flung his dead overboard, to the hor- 
ror of their foes, and came after the fiying ship, yawing and 
firing his bow chasers. The - was silent. She had no 
shot to throw away. Not only did she take these blows like 
a coward, but all signs of life ppeared on her, except two 
men at the wheel, and the captain on the main gangway. 

Dodd had ordered the crew out of the , armed them 
with cutlasses, and laid them flat on the forecastle. He also 
compelled Kenealy and Fullalove to come down out of harm’s 
way, no wiser on the smooth bore question than they went 


up. ; , 

t patient ship ran environed by her foes; one de- 
m7 Fight My her course, another in her wake, following her 
with yells of vengeance, and pounding away at her—but no 


ee yidealy the yells of the pirates on both sides ceased, and 
there was a moment of dead silence on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had : } 

Yes, this had happened: the —. to windward, and the 
pirates to leeward, of the Agra, found out, at one and the 
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same moment, that the merchant captain they had lashed, and | 
bullied, and tortured, was a t but tremendous man. It 
was not only to rake the schooner he had put his ship 
before the wind, but also by a double, daring, masterstroke to 
hurl his monster ship ly on the other. Without a fore- 
sail she could never get out of his way. Her crew had stopped 
the leak, and cut away and unshipped the broken foremast, 
and were stepping a new one, when they saw the huge ship 
bearing down in full sail. Nothing easier than to slip out of 
her way could they get the foresail to draw; but the time was 
5 the deadly intention manifest, the coming destruction 
sw 

After that solemn silence came a storm of cries and curses, 
as their seamen went to work to fit the yard and raise the 
sail; while their fighting men seized their matchlocks and 
trained the guns. were well commanded by aa heroic 
able villain. Astern the consort thundered; but the Agra’s 
response was a dead silence more awful than broadsides. 

or then was seen with what majesty the enduring Anglo- 
Saxon fights. 

One of that indomitable race on the gangway, one at the 
foremast, two at the wheel, conned and steered the great ship 
down on a hundred matchlocks and grinning broadside, just 
as they would have conned and steered her into a British har- 


“ Star-board!” said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, with a mo- 
tion of his hand. 

“ Starboard it is.” 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. 
a silent si to d. 

“ Port!” ssid Dodd, calmly. 

“ Port it is.” 

But at this critical moment the 
rat shot, and knocked one of 

elm. 

Dodd waved his hand without a word, and another man 
rose from the deck, and took his place in silence, and laid his 
unshaking hand on the wheel stained with that man’s warm 
blood whose place he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yards distant ; she seemed 
to know : she reared her lofty figure-head with great awful 
shoots into the air. p 

But now the panting pirates got their new foresail hoisted 
with a Joyful shout ; it drew, the schooner gathered way, and 
their furious consort close on the Agra’s heels just then 
scourged her deck with 3 

“Port!” said Dodd, camly. 

“ Port it is.” 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. That acre of 
coming canvass took the wind out of the swift schooner’s fore- 
sail ; it flapped: oh, then she was doomed! That awful mo- 
ment the races on board her ; the Papuans and Sooloos, 
their black faces livid and blue with horror, leaped yelling in- 
to the sea, or crouched and whimpered; the yellow Malays 
and brown Nanas though blanched to one colour now, 
turned on death be dying panthers, fired two cannon slap 
into the ship's bows, and snapped their muskets and match- 
locks at their solitary executioner on the ship's gangwey; and 
out flew their knives like crushed wasp’s stings. Crash! the 
Indiaman’s cut-water in thick smoke in the schooner’s 
broadside: down went her masts to leeward like fishing-rods 
whipping the water ; there was a horrible shrieking yell; wild 
forms leaped off on the Agra, and were hacked to pieces almost 
ere they reached the deck—a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled 
with an instant rush of engulphing waves, a long, awful, gra- 
ting, grinding noise, never to be forgotten in this world, all 
along under the ship’s keel—and the fearful majestic monster 
passed on over the blank she had made, with a pale crew 
standing silent and awestruck on her deck; a cluster of wild 
heads and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks in her foamin 
wake, sole relic of the blotted-out destroyer; and a wound 
man staggering on the gangway, with hands uplifted and sta- 


eyes. 
hot in two places, the head and the breast ! 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, Fullalove, Ken- 
ealy, and others, rushed to catch him; but, ere they got near, 
the captain of the triumphant ship fell down on his hands and 
knees, his head sunk over the gangway, and his blood ran fast 
and pattered in the midst of them, on the deck he had defen- 
ded so bravely. * *—Charles Reade in “ Very Hard Cash.” 


The man forward made 


irate astern sent a mis- 
e men to atoms at the 





TOLLEMACHE ON BOOTS. 

I knew that my friend Tollemache fancied himself a philo- 
sopher, but thought that he was a disciple of Epicurus rather 
than on a Horace and Pelham, he loved wis- 
dom under a and elegant, rather than a grotesque 
form, and preferred to contemplate the goddess Minerva her- 
self, rather than her owl. He dances and fences, not for plea- 
sure, but for figure and ; he takes a deal of trouble about 
the fit of his clothes, and has a r in to shave and ti- 
tivate him every morning. I was rather surprised, therefore, 
on entering his chambers the other day, to find him lolling in 
a8 -Chair, which was tilted as far as it would go, 
with a in his mouth, a pamphlet in his hand, and both 
aise the chimney-piece, at a considerable altitude above his 


“ Ah, old fellow,” said he, ‘sit down. Excuse my 7 ™ 
“ Certainly,” I replied, “for the operation would be a deli- 
cate one. I am pleased, though surprised, to see that you have 
conquered your American prejudices.” 
“Prejudices? I never had such things,” said the boaster. 
“ But you allude to the rocking-chair, I suppose. I own that 
I do not love the Yankees; yet I am grateful to them for in- 
venting a machine which extends to the world-worn man some 
of the tranquil joys of infancy. That and their summer beve- 
rages entitle them to the gratitude of mankind.” 
“IT was not thinking of the rocking-chair,” I observed. “ It 
was rather your attitude which impressed me.” 
“My attitude? Ob,ah! By the way, do you feel comfort- 
able about the feet ?” 
“Tollemache!” I exclaimed in great astonishment ; “ when 
a small crossing-sweeper, for whom I had no halfpenny, put a 
similar query to me this morning, I merely aighad over the de- 
cay of wit in the London gamin. But that you, of alf men, 
should condescend to the use of a piece of meaningless and 
used-up vulgarity, almost causes me to weep.” 
“ What are you talking about?” cried he. “I ask the ques- 
tion for scientific and anatomical reasons. You wish to 
know why my feet are upon the mantel-piece. I have placed 
them there for the purpose of contemplating them at leisure. 
Lam studying the Boot question. And upon what more in- 
teresting theme could the mind dwell ? 
kind, the destinies of nations, the pi 3 of art and civilisa- 
tion, all are bound up with boots. The lisping infant, who 
can hardly toddle, is excited to frantic efforts at pronuncia- 
tion by the instinctive desire it has to attract admiring atten. 
tion towards its “ noo toots;” and the most galling thing 
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“step into his shoes.” I see by ‘our face that you are about 
to call his ts bootless, but I must entreat you not to in- 
terrupt A, th ribaldry. The delicate imagination “. an =. 
tistic people could find no more expression for 
drama than to associate it with the coverings of the actors’ 
feet; they called Tragedy the Buskin, and Comedy the Sock. 
ees, generations seem to have endeavoured to leave behind 
em 

Footmarks on the sands of time, 

by the simple process of stamping their heels firmly into 
them. What eodnew scenes and events, both sacred and 
profane, are brought before the contemplative mind by the 
mere mention of the word ‘sandals !’ ho can hear ‘ moc- 


a rolling prairies, war-paths, and buffaloes? * Hessians’ 
mark one page of history ; ‘ Bluchers’ and ‘ Wellingtons’—they 
would have been called ‘ Bonapartes’ and ‘ Grouchies’ had vic- 
—_ gone the other way—another ; while future generations 
will be reminded by their ‘ Balmorals’ of the reign of an ideal 
Queen, who was also a real and noble woman. 

“ When the tidings of disaster or crisis are brought to the 
weak and vacillating man, he cries: ‘ What shall I 2 Who 
will advise me? The matter requires consideration.’ The 
man of action shouts: ‘ Bring me my Bouts!’ There is energy, 
purpose in the sound of the word. And, on the other hand, 
never could lan e “—— ease, sloth, leisure, and 

habits more apti by ‘slippers.’ 

“ Mankind Coat have been shod at a very early period 
—soon, in fact, after they took to dwelling in houses ; for it is 
impossible to imagine a man inhabiting a tenement of hisown 
in a rude age, without being occasionally placed in the pain- 
ful predicament of having to kick some intruder out of it; an 
operation which would hurt the kicker more than the » 
if performed with the bare foot. ‘ 

“T consider that those artists who devote their lives to the 
manufacture of boots and shoes are an ill-used race: they are 
not allowed their proper position in the social scale, and are 
called by vulgar and depreci nick icknames. 
however, which those Americans of whom we were speaking 
just now have done much to poetise by naming two of their 
most delicious drinks, the one sherry-cobbler, and the other 
port-snob. In early life, I received a just rebuke from one of 
the profession, which taught me the impropriety of using such 
insulting names. A school-fellow and myself were desirous of 
—— some of the wax used in the trade, for the purpose, 

regret to say, of placing it upon the chair of an obnoxious 
usher; and we applied to an old man, whose stall was situated 
in a cellar in the main street of the town, for cobblers’ wax. 
He looked hard at us over his spectacles, and then resuming 
his work, replied: ‘I have not got any.’ 

* Not got wny cobblers’ wax !’ 

‘No, never heard of it. What is it like” 

“ Conscience suggested that he penetrated our motive for 
wanting it, and we were sneaking shame-tacedly off, when the 
old man called after us, as if a thought had struck him: ‘ Ob, 
perbaps it is shoemakers’ wax you want?’ 

“ When we answered in the affirmative, he gave us a bit, 
and—coals of fire !—would take no payment. In truth, the 
maker of shoes is not, for the most part, a cobbler; his repairs, 
on the contrary, are, in the majority of instances, neatly as 
well as strongly executed. Any one who is fond of dy-tishing 
will bear me out in the assertion, that ina village where there 
is no watchmaker, the shoemaker will be invariably found the 
best adviser and fly-tier, and the most intelligent guide to un- 
known streams. The shoemaker and the watchmaker are al- 
ways the most intellectual men in their respective hamlets; 
ont yet, while the latter is revered and respected, the former 
is called ‘cobbler’ aud ‘snob.’ Snob! I never knew a mender 
of shoes in my life who deserved that name ; are the most 





own that the way in which one of them resented the insult 
once, must have rather ludicrous in the eyes of thought- 
less bystanders. 

“ Being afflicted, as men of genius often are, with irritable 
Rerves, he was nearly driven mad by a mischievous urchin, 
who, whenever he passed the stall, put his head in at the win- 
dow, uttered a cry composed of a whistle and a word, like 
¢ wit snob!’ and ran off. The shoemaker rushed 
oup ‘If I could catch that fellow who said [stop to 
whide] “ Whe-wit snob!” I’d “whe-wit snob” him, till he 
had not a whe-wit-snob bone in his whe-wit-snob body.’ 

“If you fancy the man foaming with rage, and stopping to 
whistle whenever he came to the objectionable epithet, you 
may catch a faint glimpse of the effect. 

“The undeserved contumely which has been heaped u 
the shoemaker has oppressed his spirit, and he does not o 
rise to a sense of the position which of right he should hold 
in the artistic world. I have read or heard somewhere, how- 
ever, of a real artist who regarded his handiwork in « true 
Ruskinian spirit. A gentleman, who was rather curious in 
such matters, had been attracted by a tiny and beautifully exe- 
cuted boot which was exhibited in the man’s shop-window : a 
fairy bootikin that would have been too small for Cinderella 
herself, exquisitely finished, and protected by a glass case. The 
gentleman entered the shop, and asked the price of this chef- 
@auore. It was not for sale. A high figure was mentioned ; 
but the shoemaker stood firm ; nothing should induce him to 
part with it. ‘ Well, then,’ eat = the curiosity collector, 
‘will you make me another like it?” ‘Im ble, sir,’ replied 
the artist. ‘ That boot was never made. I struck it off in a 
moment of inspiration !’ 

“ Bootmakers like this, however, are rare; they are mostly 
a depressed and diffident race, conservative, bound down with 
red tape, and content to adhere closely to the patterns of their 
forefathers. ‘ The cobbler should stick to his last,’ is a wither- 
ing proverb which seems to have blighted all their energies, 
and any suggestion with respect to the improvement of that 
last must come externally, from the customer ; and so it hap- 

that the revolution which is about to burst upon our feet 
as been inaugurated by a learned anatomist, who has no- 
thing whatever to do with the reduction of his theory to prac- 
tice. This little sixpenny pamphlet is the work of Doctor 
Hi n Meyer, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Zuteh, it has been translated into lish by John Stirling 
Craig, F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S.E.—a man of letters, you perceive 
—and it is entitled Why the Shoe Pinches. , 

“ Now, I will defy you, or any other unprejudiced man who 
is not eaten up with vanity, to read this pamphlet through, 
with his bare feet and a pair of his boots before him, without 
seeing the justice of the remarks made in it. Here have we 
been abusing and quizzing the Chinese for compressing the 


ity of far ter absurdity; for they only lame those who 
ame I Ltn to walk, while we 


om 6 pe by the — < o coun — 
jo all we can to cramp of our : 
Alpine climbers, and soldiers. Indeed, with us the ladies have 
the best of it, for ‘ men’s boots being , are less liable 

, and their feet more so; while feet suffer 
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evil, nor am I afflicted with a bunion; 


both hard and soft, I have been a martyr, and youmys 
re pardon my enthusiasm. 
“Let me read you an extract or two. ‘It is quite clear thy 
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an arbi’ form 


to 
the shape of the foot.’ I have oun 
Fashion, as you know, but I'll see he 


course, it hasn’t. 


“Do you know how poor old Thomson of ‘the Senior, the 
Waterloo man, got lamed for life? He was hurried away fron 
that famous Brussels ball, and had to join his regiment with. 
out changing his boots, which were new ones. He had 
march in them, 
ieee bones of his feet in a way which made him a cripple 

French shot which spared him, decimated his regiment. 
several of his seniors were killed, and he would have got his 
step, had he been able to take it. Is it nota Provoking thing 


to sleep in them, to fight in them, and they jp. 
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pressed in its efforts to do so against the aise o 
the shoe; while the little toes are squeezed up 
one on the top of another, like a litter of puppies; 
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ante Portas. Why the Shoe Pinches), and, upon my word, I 
should not wonder if his prophecy was fulfilled; for I have 
read the pamphlet, and am pretty confident that any one who 
will do the same will join me in wishing good-luck to Messrs. 
Meyer and Craig, and may they succeed in their endeavour 
to place society on a better footing. 





THE NEW KING OF GREECE. 
Denmark's Hint to Prussia. 


In the fitful and ———_ times in which we live, when 
old associations of thought, old dynasties, old traditions, are 
breaking up around us, we hear with great satisfaction that 
anything, small or great, has been Cesengipant ° 
ly settled. The impression made upon the mind by the con- 
templation of modern politics and society is that everywhere 
we are at the beginning, and nowhere, bably, at the end 
of great and momentous changes. A 
an extension to a degree never dreamt of before of the doc- 
trine of nationalities, the vast progress of physical science, re- 
casting in @ moment international relations, opening new 
rage mae ing old ties and introducing new af- 

ities, perplex the mind while they astonish it, and make one 
regard with double pleasure anything which seems to an- 
nounce &  prcepess of settlement and repose. 

The little Kingdom of Denmark is at this moment tossed 
about upon a sea of troubles, and can count with small secu- 
rity upon its future destiny. Yet from Denmark have come 
the two brightest incidents which have illustrated the course 
of the present year. In England we owe to her a Princess 
who has united all hearts in admiration and all! voices in ac- 
claim, and from the same auspicious quarter Greece is about 
to receive in the person of a new King a close to her anxie- 
ties, and. eppeentty, a realization of her fondest hopes. It 
was, indeed, time that the Greek question should emerge from 
the provisional stage in which it has so long tarried. Seven 
months, we will not stay of anarchy, but of every form of un- 
stable and fluctuating Government, successively grasping and 
relinquishing the reins of power, foreign intrigue, and domes- 
tic discord were eno’ to try a nation more celebrated for 
harmony and mutual forbearance than Greece has been from 
the days of the Peloponnesian War to the present moment. 
Indications were not wanting that the experiment upon the 
forbearance and patience of the Hellenic race had reached its 
utmost limits, and that, unless the throne were speedily filled 
by an authority which would deprive a reaction and revolu- 
tion of all hope, the choice of a King might possfbly be de- 
layed till no ki m was left for him to rule over. It is 
to be wise after the event, and there is no difficulty in saying 
now that the Provisional Government committed a grave er- 
ror in letting slip the opportunity of disbanding a useless and 
expensive army, which would have been glad to receive its 
discharge ; a still greater error in concentrating that army in 
Athens ; and the greatest of all in doubling its pay, and thus 
teaching it at a critical moment the dangerous secret of its 
own strength and the weakness of a Government which thus 
feebly sought to propitiate its favour. We will not now dwell 
on the deeds of a licentious soldiery, which have filled every 
friend of Greece with sincere regret, except for the Y A gan of 
congratulating the people of Greece upon the auspicious event 
which has ed them from so many dangers and dif_i- 


ties. 

It is the privilege of an English newspaper to be emancipa- 
from the wamnde of courtly language, and we shall there- 
fore forbear to dwell on the merits and talents of a young 
Prince whose youth and inexperience would render such 
praises the idlest and emptiest of compliments. But we may 
remark that the three Powers have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in finding for the Throne of Greece a candidate so unex- 
ceptionable as Prince George of Denmark. remy ee 
more difficult than to find a substitute for Prince , and 
yet a substitute has been found who leaves the people of 
Greece little reason to the failure of their first choice. 
Nearly connected with the Koyal family of England, and 
brought up in the theory and practice of constitutional Mon- 
archy, Prince William has all the recommendations which 
birth and education can give him. He has, besides, the ae 
tive advantage of being neither a German nora Roman Ca- 
tholic, two things which the anti-Bavarian and anti-Catholic 
nation of Greece regards with the most profound aversion. He 
has been cheerfully and gratefully accepted at a time when it 
appeared doubtful whether Greece could be persuaded 
dane 3 any one except a Prince who could never be her 


There was something very simple and impressive in the 
ceremony of the inauguration of the new King. The veteran 
Admiral to whom was intrusted the task of communicating 
to its future Sovereign the wish of the Greek Assembly was 
himself a memorable historic figure. The Greek War of In- 
dependence, so fertile in deeds of valour and patriotism, pre- 
tents no more illustrious figure than that of the dauntless 
tailor, Constantine Kanaris, the man who by his own hand 
inflicted on the Turks heavier losses than are often sustained 


’ ina sharply contested pitch battle—the one man among all 


the great of the Revolution whom the keen 
and sarcastic pen of the latest and best historian of that great 
event has found nothing to record which is not to his honour, 
through a public life of more than 
bl m and the same un- 
swerving integrity. This venerable relic of a t 
ing of Denmark in a few appro 
sentences his assent to the assumption of the Crown b: 
William. The answer of the King deserves to be ni amon; 
Royal speeches for two things—it announced a fact and it 
conveyed a sarcasm. The fact is, that in the Conference 
London the King of Denmark stipulated as a condition of the 
acceptance of the Crown by his relative that his acceptance 
should be attended by the cession of the Ionian Islands. The 
King seems to apprehend that the announcement of the Prince’s 
seceptance of the throne will be doubly grateful if attended 
this enlargement of territory. But the King of Denmark 
wary potated Secsecks, which, though profeessdly eddresod to 
very ited Ww P to 
he — = Sovereigns 
(a gen an ve spec ‘ nearer 
ine, - tt leave this spot,” said the King, “I give 
ou this heartfelt and well-meant advice. Let it be your con- 
‘ant endeavour to gain and preserve the love of the people. 
puteee benating, 1 speak from experience when I say that 
‘2 this consists true happiness of «King; adhere firmly 
2 the Constitution of the country; strive constantly to pro- 


‘Ure its tion; watch that it be maintgined intact. if 


rule you and your peopl will prosper. 


These words are pointed to Greece, but obviously have their 
i of | were supposed to require Royal 


@planation in Prussia. If the King of 
‘he shores of the sea, he is ob 


er spirit of inquiry, | is 
















































of | Instead of encountering her difficulties at the very gate, the 


put down li 


at home than to promote influence abroad; | the educated gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge : are shrink- 








while the King has taken to his councils the most odious and | ing from ordination and leaving their places to be supplied by 


reckless men in the country, endeared to him, a parently, b 
nothing else than the fact that they are detested 
low-citizens and en 
and institutions ; while the King of Prussia has cashiered his 
Parliament, silenced his press, and ostentatiously trampled on 
the will of his people, by which alone he holds his sceptre, the 
King of Denmark does Well to remind his kinsman that the 
great happiness of a King is the love of his people, without 
which vy is despoiled of all its honour and of all its use- 
fulness. We can only wish for Prince William success in the 
difficult career which lies before him. Let him make his own 
subjects happy, let him make Greece what she ought to be— 
the England of the East, the model and example to neigh- 
bouring nations, and there is no pros’ too bri t, no suc- 
cess too glorious for her Monarch and her people. The East 

to be conquered, but it must be rather by example than by 
arms, and the Prince who would make her his own must do 
so by oo it isin his power to make her happy.— 
Times, June 8. 

—_——__>-__——_ 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


A long debate took place in the House of Commons, on the 
9th inst.,on a motion by Mr. Buxton, deprecating the sub- 
scription required from Clergy of the Church of England to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Times of the following day thus reviews the subject. 


A day may possibly come when it will be remembered that 
once on a time a good man presented himself before the Bri- 
tish House of Commons with a humble supplication. His at- 
titude was that which befitted the present condition of his 
cause, for he pleaded on behalf of many who were shut out of 
our Church, and many who felt its iron in their souls, and 
many who lamented to see it tied and bound; yet he could 
suggest nothing to be done. He did not stand out to challenge 
gainsayers and extort a deliverance; but he appealed to sym- 
ae and consideration. Such is the tone of the suppliant 
in all ages. Unhappiness and difficulty are apt to be inarticu- 
late, hopeless, and helpless. From some, indeed, of the as- 
sembled legislators Mr. Buxton met with more consideration, 
but others asked him bluntly, What did he want? What did 
he wish them to do? Would he comprehend everybody in 
the Church till it was no comprehension? Would he cut the 
cable, and then ask Parliament to take the helm? In those 
future times to which we refer it will, perhaps, be felt that 
where there was much to be sorry for there was a just ground 
of complaint. We admit that Mr. Buxton left himself at the 
mercy both of friends and of foes, bared his bosom, and gave 
everybody leave torun him through, when he simply and 
solely asked Parliament to relax the Subscription to the Ar- 
ticles and the Prayer Book. Such a position requires what it 
certainly has not in this instance, a perfectly intelligible case, 
admitting of easy relief. When Philippa knelt before her lord 
the case was simple enough. There were the gentlemen 
with halters round their necks, there was the gibbet, and there 
was the hangman my ~4 for his fee. But last night who were 
prayed for? What ask? What could possibly be 
done? So the prayer was, like most other prayers, simply a 
cry. Her Majesty’s Ministers have received it as such. The 
have not granted what was hardly asked, they have not of- 
fered the pledge that was not demanded ; but they have raised 
Mr. Buxton up from his knees, and given him a word of com- 
fort to convey to the unfortunates left to his care. The case is 
as true as it is sad, but they know not what is to be done. 

The proposal to relax Subscription simply points to “ where 
the shoe pinches.” There may be a t deal more than 
this, and the root of the complaint may be elsewhere ; but here 
is the ache and the throb. Nay, what if the remonstrance in 
this case be foolish and hollow? It is, nevertheless, the con- 
ventional way of ner, San collapsed, unnerved, para- 
lyzed state of the Church. hen a man faints it is usual to 
unloose his crayat, to open the window, to administer harts- 
horn, to ask for a+breath of air, and dash water in his face. 
Mr. Buxton describes the — of the shoe, the galling of 
the burden, the sense of strangulation. He points to the 
thousands who feel the difficulties of Subscription secr@Jy 
gnawing their consciences; the hundreds of intended clergy 
men recoiling from the fatal leap; and the immense and most 
respectable bodies of religious men kept out of our commu- 
nion. He ts to the time and place and occasion when the 
chain was fo and the collar fixed to the neck. We are 
not sure that Mr. Buxton is strong in the theory of Church 
union, or that he discerns the real signs of the times. From 
the beginning of this century schools of opinion and contro- 
versies have risen up in rapid succession to divide the Church 
within itself, to multiply its-rivals or its foes, and to sug 
scruples, if not doubts, in the mind of the student. r 
causes have latterly robbed the ministry of the Church of much 
of its adventitious attractions and charms. When, too, Mr. 
Buxton asks Parliament to relax Subscription to the Articles 
and the Prayer-Book, will this be sufficient for his | om 
unless the Subscription to another and a more fun 
document be also qualified? Ifthe minds of some students 
naturally dwell on polemical questions, others are of a more 
critical turn, and ask leave to scrutinize the scriptural text and 
narrative itself. Moreover, supposing Subscription to be not 
only relaxed, but removed al er, there still remains the 

ractice of the Church. The Baptist would still object to in- 
t baptism ; the Methodist to the absence of discipline and 
mutual ; the to Bishops, and the In- 
dependent to the intrusion of ministers upon congregations. 


Church would have to admit the elements of discord, and then 
deal with them within her pale, and in the very sanctuary of 
her worship. All this is too obvious to reply to Mr. Buxton, 
ves the question 
vil unabated, the worse ills still 
Sas Ean in tae gether: When © Gemma lagers hove 
dom in the a dozen ve 

Mr. Buxton thist he is bringing the Charch of 
England dowa to the ground, it remains to ask whether 
her actual condition be indeed so good that she must be let 
alone. 

The matter rests as it only can rest for the present. Mr. 
Buxton has almost purposely divested his resolution of a defi- 
nite and practical character, and therefore could only expect 
the recognition of a vy vt for inquiry. > al nner perv 

been suggested as roper answer E n’s plea 

De To that there can be no sub- 
rapidly round toa 
far worse pass than any of the successive occasions which 
and Parliamentary interven- 
tion in the of the Tudors and the Stuarts. Whatever 
has left the Church, 


ental | official 


Literates, we ought to open our eyes, know the worst, and ap- 


, by their fel-| ply what remedy is possible. It is not Mr. Buxton who is 
in a conspiracy to destroy their laws | pulling down the building and cutting the cable, and doing 


the other mischievous acts ascribed to him last night ; it is the 
house itself that is cracking and settling to the very founda- 
tion, and the ship itself that is drifting to the rocks and shoals. 
Even if a Commission should go so far as to modify Subscrip- 
tion, the Church would not be lost thereby. Subscription, be 
it necessary or not, is a modern Tudor device, intended to bind 
the honour and the conscience of those whom the Courts could 
no longer reach with effect. When the unity of the Church 
had been irreparably dissolved, when Rome was no longer the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, when Kings found they could not 
supply the place of the Pope, then Articles, Subscription, and 
Acts of Uniformity were devised to supply the place of the 
chain of unity, the voice of authority, and the rod of discipline 
which had heretofore governed and united the Church, or tried 
to do so. The substitute cannot be more sacred than the ori- 
ginal whose oe it was meant to fill, and is not less allowable 


matter for a Royal Commission. 
ihibttiialipiacintaaa 
ODDS AND ENDS, TOUCHING THE FRENCH 
ELECTIONS. 


In the departments there are 10 or 11 cases, which will be 

decided by a second ballot; and among the official candidates 

there are about 22 whose elections are vitiated for not having 

taken the oaths previous to nomination, owing to the Prefects 

having forgotten, or thinking it unnecessary, to administer it 

to men whose chief if not whose only recommendation was 

their official character. It is remarked, too, as very significant 
that several of the losing candidates have been beaten only by 
small majorities. 

M. de Montalembert was a candidate at St. Brieuc in the 
department of the Cétes du Nord, as well as at Besangon, in 
the Doubs. The Bishop of St. Brieuc was intolerant enough 
to take the privilege of printing for the diocess from the per- 
son in whose family it had been for over 200 years, merely be- 
cause he had printed M. de Montalembert’s voting tickets. M. 
de Montalembert was the Opposition candidate, and the Bishop 
only recently got his promotion on the understanding that he 
should work against him; and M. de Montalembert is a Li- 
beral, though a Catholic. 

At the doors of the voting places at Besangon police agents 
in uniform were openly distributing voting tickets for the 
official candidates, and in several communes of the same dis- 
trict anonymous placards in manuscript were posted on the 
walls. One of them was to this effect :— 

“ Electors,—By voting for M. de Montalembert you vote for 
the ignorance of your children, for the old régime with all its 
abuses, for war in Italy, for salt at five sous the pound, for cheese 
st = the hundred, and finally, for the enemy of the govern- 
ment.”’ 

After this came a pompous eulogy on the official candi- 
date, M. Cornegliano, who fills the important t of hono- 
rary chamberlain to the Emperor. With all this M. de 
Montalembert and his brother-in-law, M. de Merode, had be- 
tween them 20,000 votes. 

In the Haut-Sa6ne the Marquis d’Andelarre has succeeded, 
in spite of all the Prefects could do nst him, and in 
spite of the abuse heaped upon him by the Prefects’ paper, 
Journal de la Haute-Saéne. The Marquis d’Andelarre was 
considered devoted to the Government, but on one or two oc- 
casions was guilty of exercising his own judgment and voting 
in opposition. 

c have two poe ar arising out of the elections. One 
is at the suit of M. erroniere against the Constitutionnel 
and its twin brother, the Pays, both under (the management 
of M. Auguste Chevalier, for defamation, he having been 
charged by them with treason against the Government for his 
support of M. Thiers. The other is against the Jmpartial Dau- 
phinois by Government, for having published a letter of M. 
Casimir Perier on the finances. “ir Casimir Perier was the 
Opposition candidate in the Isere (district Grenoble), and was 
beaten by the Government candidate by a _— of 2,853 
out of 34,997 voters. In the town of Grenoble itself M. Casimir 
Perier had a majority of near 2,000 over his official competi- 
tor. M. Perier has written to the Procureur to say that he was 
the writer of the letter which he had signed with his name, 
and should be prosecuted instead of the conductor of the pe. 
His demand has not been attended to. What makes this case 
more curious is that the Courrier de ( Isere, the paper of the 
Prefect, which also published M. Casimir Perier’s letter, isnot 
prosecuted. The case come on on Thursday, but 4 delay 
was demanded on behalf of the plaintiff, whose counsel, owing 
to unavoidable circumstances, was unable to attend. The 
delay (15 days) was accorded, and no less a person than Ber- 

er, fresh from his triumph at Marseilles, will plead for the 
deendant. 

The result of the election was announced with the usual 
formalities at G ble on Thursday, when the attendance 
was very numerous. After the name of the successful and 
candidate, M. Koyer, was proclaimed, M. Casimir Pe- 
rier rose, and amid deep silence read a protest nst the con- 
duct of the authorities during the elections. € protest was 
received with deafening applause by all present; and, on re- 
turning to his hotel, M. Casimir Perier was followed by the 
crowd to the doors, where they separated, shouting “ Vive 
Casimir Perier !” 

I forgot to mention that the proclamation of the result of 
the Paris elections at the Hotel de Ville on Thursday was also 
received with three rounds of applause from the bystanders. 
—Paris Letter, June 6. 

——— 


MR. SEWARD ON POLAND. 


We find in the Independance of Brussels of June 8, the 
translation of a note of Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton respecting 
the Polish question. Not finding the in any of our 
lish papers, we have to rely on the French translation, 
and re-translate it into English. 


“ Washington, May 11, 1863. 

“M. Mercier has read to me and at my request has left 
me a copy of a dispatch, dated April 23, which he has re- 
ceived from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and which refers to the im- 
portant events now taking place in Poland and engaging the 
serious attention of the ipal States of Western Europe. 
M. Mercier at the same has communicated to me a cop 
of ad relative to the same events which has been ad- 
dressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the Embassador of France 
at St. Petersburg. 
“By the first of these documents, we learn that the step 
taken by the Cabinet of Paris, with a view to exercising a 
moral influence upon his apeny the Emperor of Russia 
received the an 








whatever the reasons why the Church is wholly unable to 
overtake the increase of population, whatever the reasons why 


the concurrence of the Cabinets 
of Vienna and that the Emperor of the French, 
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appreciating the value of our traditional thy for Poland 
on the one hee and our ancient friendship for Re 
other, would be happy to obtain the codperation of the Go- 
vernment of the United States in this important question. 

“ Having taken counsel with the President, I am now able 


ie tea nk me the ie bt te he of a he 
i the a made by the Nile; but the chief o 

ussia on the Zambre, which is as it vue the centre from which proceed all the 
rivers in this part of Africa.” 


The fact that the true source of the Nile was thus accu- 


between a retreat with éclat from a disagreeable position, or 
permanent holding with prospect of advantage. To anticipate 
the Imperial decision on this point were no better than guess. 
work. All rumour to the contrary notwithstanding, and in 


to communicate to you our views on this subject, for the in- rately defined more than a century ago appears well worthy of | the teeth of popular impression, we believe that the Emperor’, 


formation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 


record.—I am, 





“The American Government is deeply sensible of this proof 
of the friendship of the Emperor of the French in asking its 
co-operation upon a subject doubly important in its relations 
to Order and to Humanity. It has been no less favourably 
impressed with the sentiments which the Emperor Napoleon 
has expressed in so delicate a manner at St. Petersburgh, and 
with the appeal which he has made to the noblest of human 
sympathies. The enlightened and humane character of the 
Emperor of Russia, which has recently shown itself in the li- 
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beration of so large a number of serfs in bis domains, gives us 
the assurance that this appeal will be accepted, and that it will 


meet at St. Petersburg with all the good will compatible with | and since associated with 


the general well-being of the vast States which the Emperor of 
Russia governs with so much wisdom and moderation. 


policy is more fluctuating than that of any leading spirit of the 
day. 
The world is left very much in the dark as to the i 

contest between Russia and revolted Poland; yet, without 
crediting all the dismal tales of the London Daily News, which 
describes the Russian Empire as compassed with dangers that 
threaten dissolution, we may fairly hold that the suppression 
of news indicates its unfavourable tenour. At the outset of 


. C. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of| this present attempt at revolution, Europe at large was in. 
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duced to believe that Poland was doomed to be once more con- 
quered and chained and scourged. At present, there are some 
indications that her fate is not yet decided.—The rupture be. 





“ Nevertheless, notwithstanding the so favourable reception 
which we are disposed to give to the suggestion of the Em- 
peror of the French, the American Government finds an in- 
surmountable difficulty in associating itself, by any active co- 
operation, with the Cabinets of Paris, London and Vienna, as 
it is requested. 

“ Having founded our institutions upon the Rights of Man, 
the founders of our republic have always been regarded as 

litical reformers, and it soon became evident that the revo- 

utionists of all countries counted upon the effective sympathy 
of the United States, if not upon their active assistance and 
rotection. Our noble Constitution had hardly been estab- 


ished, when it became indispensable for the Government of | 


the United States to examine to what degree it was compati- 


ble with our security and well-being to interfere in the politi- | — 


cal affairs of foreign States, whether by an alliance or any con- 
certed action with other Powers, or otherwise. An urgent 
appeal of this kind was addressed to us with regard to France. 
This appeal was sanctioned by and acquired new strength from 
the treaty of alliance and mutual defence which then existed, 
and without which, it must be confessed tu the honour of 
France, our sovereignty and independence would not have 
been so promptly secured. 

“ This appeal touched so profoundly the heart of the Ameri- 
can people, that it was only the deference felt for the father of 
his country, then at the apogee of his moral greatness, that 
compelled it to declare that, in view of the condition of the 
Republic, of the character of its constitutent parts, and espe- 
cially the nature of its exceptional Constitution, the American 
people must confine itself to advancing the cause of progress in 
the world by exercising at home a wise power of self-govern- 
ment, but keeping aloof from all foreign alliance, intervention, 
or interference. 

“It is true that Washington believed that atime would come 
when, our institutions being firmly consolidated, and working 
harmoniously, we might safely take part in the deliberations 
of foreign powers, to the general advantage of all nations. 
Since that time, many occasions have arisen for departing 
from a rule which, at the first glance, might seem to be an in- 
evitable cause of isolation. One was an invitation to join the 
Congress of the Spanish States of America, then just libera- 
ted. Another was the urgent appeal of Hungary to aid her 
in the recovery of her ancient and illustrious independence. 
Still another, the project to guarantee Cuba to Spain, con- 
jointly with France and Great Britain. More recently, the in- 
vitation to co-operate with Spain, France and Great Britain in 
Mexico ; and later still, the proposition of some of the Spani 
American States to establish an international council for the 
republican States of this Continent. All these su tions 
were, in succession, declined by our Government, and this de- 
cision was each time approved by the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. Our policy of non-intervention, however rigor- 
ous and absolute it may appear to others, has thus become a 
traditional policy, which ought not to be abandoned, except 
upon urgent occasions of a manifest necessity. It would be 
still less wise to deviate from it when a local, though we ho 
transitory insurrection, deprives our Government of the ad 
of one part of the American people, to which so ve a de- 
viation from the established policy would be far being 
indifferent. 

“The President does not doubt a moment that the Em- 
peror Napoleon will see a proof of the deference for him 
and the French people as well as a desire to co-operate for 
the maintenance of peace and the progress of humanity in 
Europe, in this fidelity to our traditionary policy, the obser- 
vance of which has contributed to our security, and, we hope, 
also to the interests of Humanity.” 


The Europe also publishes the substance of the reply of 
Prince Gortchakoff, which is addressed, not to the Russian 
Minister in Washington, but to the American Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, in order thus to be at liberty to publish it at 
once in the official paper of St. Petersburg. “ Prince 
koff,” The Europe says, “ expresses, in the name of the Em- 
peror, his august master, the satisfaction and the gratitude 
which the heart of his Majesty has felt by seeing toe Lenpestal 
policy and intentions so oa appreciated by the American 
people. He refers, by the way, to revolutions, their doctrines, 
and the consequences which they bring inevitably in their 
train, and he expresses his wish for the pacification of the 
American Republic.”—J. Y. Tribune. 


——_—_=> 


Tue Nie; Noruiwwe New.—A Mr. T. Herbert Noyes, 
Jun., under date, Paxhill, June 6, thus addresses the tor 
of the Times. 

Sir—The lustre of Captain Speke’s brilliant achievement in 
settling once and forever the fact that the Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza is the source of the Nile will not, I am sure, be im 
by the disclosure of the strange fact to which I wish by your 
permission to di:ect the attention of geographers—the fact, 
namely, that this great lake is correctly laid down in an Atlas, 
published 116 years ago by the name of the Lake Zambro, ex- 
tending from the 4th to the 11th degree of 8. latitude, and 
being about 400 miles by 60 in breadth, while the accompany- 
ing letter press in a very curious detailed account of the dis- 
trict distinctly states the fact that it is the source of the Nile 
-“ of two — great —, 

he work in question is The Com System of Geography, 
by Emanuel Bowen, geographer to Fite Majeaty pubienen i 
two vols. folio, in 1747. The Lake Zambro (ahas Victoria 
Nyanza) will be found in the two maps inserted at pages 384 
and 480, and this remarkable paragraph at page 482 under the 
head of “Congo proper :”— 

“This kingdom is watered by several rivers, the most consi- 
derable of which is the Zaire above-mentioned, otherwise called 
the great river of Congo, which Dapper says springs from three 
lakes. The first is called Zambre, out of which the Nile issues ; 
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tween the King of Prussia and the Prussian People he. 


ultimately lose his crown, he will have merited his fall, 


Walker, aged 8 ceemeen 


The War—by Land; Invasion of the North. 





‘ORK, SATURDAY, J 


TENE ALBION. 
— - | Pennsylvania, therein comprised, was a trifling raid, an ad- 
E 27, 1863. 


British Tranquillity ; European Disquiet- : 
By mail and telegram, tidings to the 14th inst. from Queens- famous Southern General Lee is on this side of the Potomac 
town have come to hand. No domestic event, during the | With the bulk of his army, not fewer than 100,000 strong. It 
previous week, had ruffied the calm surface of our English po- | ‘8 ertain that numerous detachments of his forces have again 
litical life; nor had any momentous debates taken place in | °CCUPied Hagerstown, Mercersburg, Greencastle, Chambers- 
Parliament. Mr. Coningham, M. P. for Brighton, had given burg, and other places in the States above-named, and even 
another proof of the extreme silliness into which men of one | ®PProached on Thursday to within a few miles of Carlisle on 
idea can be betrayed. While he was entirely justified in giving | ‘be Toad t Harrisburg, Exact particulars it is difficult to 
notice of his intent to move a flat negative, when Mr. Roe- ascertain ; and the U. 8. War Office exercises so rigid and 
buck brought forward his project for recognizing the Southern capricious a controul over the transmission of news by 
Confederacy, he exhibited a total ignorance of facts, or a fana- | ““legtaph, that one is ignorant alike of plans and proceedings 
tical determination to shut his eyes to them, or an utter indif. | Whether in attack or defence. It is however pretty well estab- 
ference to the dignity of the House, in suggesting, under ac- | ished that the U. 8. Government has not had troops on hand, 
tual circumstances, that our government should open negotia- | Wberewith to stem the invaders, and that the inhabitants have 
tions at Washington with a view to the suppression of the | ™#nifested no inclination to fly to arms in defence of their 
Slave ‘Trade in the South !—Earl Russell has formally an-|®il- The Southerners therefore have so far met with litle 
nounced that preparatory steps have been taken towards opposition, foraging extensively, carrying off cattle and horses, 
the cession of the Ionian Isles to the Kingdom of Greece, | P#Ying in valueless Confederate money for forced purchases 
which is, we trust, to be regenerated by the introduction made in the towns and villages that they have entered, but 
of a Danish monarch, and the consequent infusion of Northern being tolerant and moderate in bearing, and showing no dis- 
vigour. This item is specially commended to the Anglopho- | Position to retaliate in kind for the ruthless devastation inflic- 
bic scribes, who swear to their readers, daily or weekly, that | 4 by Union troops in the South. The great question of the 
Great Britain never relaxes voluntarily a hold that she has|™0ment is the real design of General Lee. Is this « formal 
once obtained. The acceptance of the throne by the Princess of invasion, with a view of holding Northern soil, and using 
Wales's brother, and the accompanying i 


Wher we made up our summary of last week, it was gene. 
rally believed that the Confederate inroad into Maryland and 


venture that had begun and ended. But the face of affairs 


— | has become totally changed. The public mind, always rusb- 


ing to extremes, is now seized with the impression that the 


it as a base of operations? Ifa powerful and well-appointed 





among the Lancashire weav 








gen, are the subject matter of an interesting article cited above. C. 8. army be on the hither side of the Potomac, will it 
Our Foreign Secretary has also, in reply to questions put to continue the march on Harrisburg and thence on Philadel- 
him by Lord Ellenborough who is a strong advocate of the in- | Phia; or turn Eastwardly to Baltimore; or South-Eastwardly 
dependence uf Poland, explained in a measure the position of | ° Washington ; or go in the very opposite direction, and as- 
affairs between Russia and the three powers that have been | S#i! the city of Pittsburg? At each place there is a nervous 
protesting on her behalf. We learn only that new remonstran-| ®*iety, not unnatural; in all, save perhaps the City of 
ces or new propositions have been transmitted to St. Peters- | Brotherly Love, preparations for resistance, in the way of 
burg; there was assuredly and unfortunately nothing fresh in earth-works and even of barricaded streets, have bee. made, 
his Lordship’s announcement, that the question was involved | While the local Militia is getting under arms with speed by no 
in immense difficulties—The depressed condition of Ireland |™e8™ Temarkable. Of the Pennsylvanians, most threatened, 
has been debated in the Lower House, upon a motion to ap-| !e##t is heard; nor can their active Governor, it seeme, rouse 
ply the fashionable remedy of a Select Committee to enquire | Public spirit to any lofty pitch, in that populous and wealthy 
thereinto; but the motion was ultimately witharawn.—These | 5t#te- New York, on the other hand, has sent or is sending 
are not important gleanings. It is well that we have not to | ™0e than & dozen regiments to defend her sister, though New 
record how a summary stop was put for a while upon the |2¢rsey has fallen back and recalled her troops, upon a point 
small talk of the session. On the 8th inst. an alarm of fire | i? dispute between the respective Governors. 
was given in the gorgeous and still unfinished Palace of West-| But it may be asked—if it be impossible to discern the po- 
minster. Whether the flues were generally heated in conse-| sition of General Lee—where is General Hooker? Also, if 
quence of the severity of our summer climate, or whether the the Southerner in all his strength has come Northwards, why 
kitchen department in Mr. Speaker's official residence was in | is 20 attempt made upon Richmond, from Norfolk or Suffolk 
a state of dangerous activity, we are not informed. We only | of the noted Peninsula? Possibly because a new annouce 
know that the edifice escaped unhurt. 
We are glad to perceive that some alleviation of distress slipped away some time since from the watchful eyes of Gene 
d; still, the bur-| Tal Rosencranz, U. 8., and established himself at Richmond 
den of support is a heavy one, and the system of relief for the | With 20,000 men, leaving General Lee at liberty to run his 
future is anxiously discussed. Immediately connected with | course. As for General Hooker, he is thought to be posted 
this point is another item: namely, the large arrivals of cot-| South of Washington, having in his charge the special defence 
ton from various parts of the world. In four successive days | of that city, and ready to cross the Potomac if circumstances 
lately, thirty-five thousand bales were received at Liverpool. 


ment is now made—namely, that General Bragg, C.5., quietly 


should require him to do so, and if his main body has not come 
in contact with Lee’s,during their long-continued and reciprocal 


News of the capture of Puebla was: extremely grateful to | efforts to circumvent each other, their respective cavalry scouts 
the Parisian Imperialists, dispirited by the result of the late| and pickets and detachments have had many bloody con- 
elections. So important was the event deemed among the | flicts. In these the superiority is almost always claimed for the 
Absolutists, that Louis Napoleon is said to have received au-| Northern troopers; and, even with all requisite reserve for 
tographic tongratulations from the Emperor of Austria and | exaggerations, it is clear that this branch of the U. S. service, 
the King of Prussia. The mercantile community of London | very defective formerly, has been hugely increased and has be 
showed their appreciation in a different form and after their | come most formidably effective. 
own manner. They are practical men, looking habitually to} From Vicksburg, accounts to the 18th inst. speak of un 
the security of investment, and testing the value of a| ceasing bombardment, andjof confidence that the strong-holf) 
political or military movement by its probable effect | must soon capitulate. Optimists indeed speak of this inc 
upon their interests. A rise therefore of three per cent,|sion into Pennsylvania as intended to cover the Confederate 
in the price of Mexican bonds shows the influence of the news | mortification that must be felt when the fatal day : 
on Change. French domination in Mexico is thought to bode | The same almost may be said of Port Hudson, whence the 
well for finance and commerce, despite the lean pretence on | latest dates are of the 14th. There has been another assault 
which the invasion has been prosecuted. Meantime reinforce- | resulting in an established advance by General Banks ; thes 
ments are despatched to Vera Cruz, in the hope that the su- | followed the old story of mortars and siege guns.—A raid into 
premacy of French arms might be so thoroughly established | East Tennessee, by U. S. cavalry 3000 strong, is described 38 
by the taking of the capital, that the Emperor may choose | brilliantly successful—success being measured as much by the 
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destruction of property as by the dispersion or capture of the 
enemy.—There has been an exchange of artillery practice, 
with no results, between the U.S. gunners on Folly Island and 
the C. S. gunners on Morris Island.—Darien, Georgia, and 
Bluffton, South Carolina, have been wantonly pillaged and 
burned by the new negro regiments trained to this infamous 
business, or at least continually practised in it, by sundry abo- 
litionist U. 8. officers, who are sustained by the Government at 
Washington. We are glad to believe that the Press gene- 
rally—save such papers as the NV. ¥. Evening Post—declares 
this needless devastation of private property to be disgraceful. 
The argument that it is of a piece with the burnings at sea 
by the Alabama and her consorts is unworthy of a journalist. 
If it were so, it would be none the less uncivilized, inhuman, 
and contrary to the custom of Christian peoples. As it is, 
all the world knows that by international understanding— 
contemptible indeed, but still recognized as binding—there is 
a distinction made between individual possessions afloat and 
on shore. Perhaps the contrary example of General Lee’s 
troops, invading Pennsylvania, may shame even fanatics into 
a decent regard for the honour of their country, if they have 
no pity otherwise —P. 8S. It was announced, yesterday after- 
noon, that the Federals had evacuated Carlisle. 





The War---by Water. 

The hardest blows that the South has received for many 
a day came, on the 17th inst. from a four-hundred-pound 
gun on board the U. 8. steamer Weehawken, Captain Rod- 
gers. Not to dwell upon a well-known story—on that 
morning, the Fingal or Atlanta, C. S., iron-plated gun-boat, 
issued out from Savannah, exchanged a few shots only with 
the first-named vessel, was penetrated in her armour, lost a 
few of her crew in killed and wounded, then fell aground, 
and then surrendered, thirty minutes after the action com- 
menced. The prize was a powerful steamer, fitted with a 
ram, and an apparatus forward for suspending a torpedo. 
She was provisioned for a cruize; anc her capture may be 
setdown as a heavy Southern loss. The laudators of Capiain 
Ericsson, who planned the captor, are in ecstacies, and consi- 
der the question of naval warfare settled for all time. We 
shall not dispute with them. 

Not is it by any means a compensation for the South, that 
the depredations of its cruisers on the shipping and c¢ 
ofits enemy have suddenly assumed extraordinary proportions. 
A sailing barque (!) of 400 tons, a prize in the first instance, 
and manned and armed from one of the C. 8. steamers, has 
been continuing the devastation very near the coast, to which 
we adverted last week. This vessel, the Zacony, has bonded 
several large ships for various sums, has burned others, and 
has latterly made terrible havoc among the New Eng- 
land fishermen, ruthlessly destroying their means of 
livelihood and gaining little but execration in return. 
The luck of this bold marander is something 
marvellous. Ten days must have elapsed since she 
was known to be at mischief, not far from the land; it 
was generally stated that she was bound for the fishing-sta- 
tions ; several steamers have been despatched in search of her ; 
end yet we do not hear that she is taken. We doubt 
whether she ever will be. If he have a grain of prudence, 
we presume that by this time the Captain of the Tacony has 
burnt that vessel, and shifted his flag into some other and 
totally different craft, less known by hue andcry. In truth 
the horrors attendant on war are extending more and more ; 
and with them is growing up a cruel and revengeful spirit. 
Tidings of this raid upon a poor hard-working class goes to 
Europe simultaneously with tidings ot the destruction of 
Darien! 








Mr. Seward Profits by Experience. 

The severe lessons of the last eighteen months have not 
been altogether lost upon the American Secretary of State. 
There is in fact a hopeful contrast between his style of to-day, 
as seen in his despatch to Mr. Dayton on the Polish question 
—to which we made brief reference in our last issue, and 
which is copied above—and his style on first coming into 
office, when he undertook to lecture all the powers of Chris- 
tendom after a fashion that left Earl Russell in the lurch. 
The occasion was a nice one: the U. 8. Government was 
asked to unite with certain other powers in trying the effect 
of. moral suasion upon the Czar, as regards his treatment of 
his rebellious subjects. There could of course be only one 
answer—a refusal ; the delicate point was in so shaping this 
answer, as to flatter at once the French Emperor, and the 
French People, and by no means to offend the Czar. For Mr. 
Seward is perfectly well aware that Louis Napoleon cares no 
more at heart for the Poles, than Mr. Seward himself cares at 
heart for the negroes; but he knows also that France at large, 
notwithstanding her neck bowed to the yoke, is disposed to 
take up, or at least to regard with favour, the Polish cause. 
By the adroit use, therefore, of phrases in vogue among diplo- 
matists, Mr. Seward has come with credit through the ordeal 
of this triple difficulty. An allusion to “the noblest of human 
sympathies” indicates that he too might have “ shrieked when 
Koskiusco fell 2” while the hint, that the subject in hand has 
relations no less with “order” than with “humanity,” may 
pass ia hyperborean courts as & hope that “ order” once more 
may “reign in Warsaw.” This was requisite as an offset to 
that bit of satire, almost too transparent, wherein the good 
effect of the moral suasion is anticipated at St. Petersburg, on 
the ground that ihe Czar has heretofore proved his “ humane 
character” by emancipating “so large a number of serfs.” 
Playful irony, we say, this must be ; else, might President Lin- 
coln be bound to grant all the South requires, inasmuch as he 


too has proclaimed free “so large a number” of slaves !—Per- 
haps the effort to flatter Napoleon himself shows less profi- 
ciency in the noble art of masking thoughts by words; never- 
theless, on the whole, Mr. Seward rea!ly has made progress, 
and we beg to congratulate him accordingly. 

In one respect only could we wish, for the fair fame of the 
writer, that this despatch were other than it is. The familiar 
college vein, that marked Mr. Seward’s early career in the 
litere humaniores of public life, is still comically apparent in 
one of his sentences. He had assigned sundry reasons—possi- 
bly superfluous, but undeniably forcible—why the U.S. should 
not depart from their traditions ; why did he not then cease ? 
What fatuity could have tempted him, in May 1863 and after 
all his warnings, to speak of the great American civil war as 
“a local, though we hope transitory insurrection ;” and to as- 
sign as a reason for not taking a new course, that the South 
could not be consulted? This is pushing the grotesque fu- 


or, perchance, a mixture of the old comedies with negro 
minstrelsy, illustrated by a dancing bear. Shall art be made tribu- 
tary to the satisfaction of such desires? The choice is easy; 
but, the universal fate of those, who minister to the ignorant and 
the mercenary, is ultimate disaster and black oblivion. Are there 
not authors, actors, artists, still living, the melancholy shadows of 
a spurious celebrity that bloomed and faded a generation since ? 
And what is the moral of their experience? They sought money 
and praise: that was all: and they have, accordingly, been paid, 
puffed, thrust aside, and forgotten. 

The genuine and brilliant success, (that has been earned at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, illustrates the truth of this doctrine, that an ho- 
nest effort after excellence is sure to be rewarded. It is proper 
that this point should be urged with especial earnestness, in re- 
cognition of honourable motives as well as honourable achieve- 
ments, Mr. Wailack, it will be remembered, opened his theatre, 
under adverse circumstances, in a time of great public commo- 
tion. At the outset, it took the foremost rank—its entertainments 





riously far. 

It will be observed that a reply by Prince Gortschakoff is 
outlined. A reply to what? It cannot possibly be to this 
epistle. The Czar must have something more than we have 
quoted, to be thankful for; although even here his Minister 
persists in expressing a wish for “the pacification of the 
American Republic "—not for the annihilation and extinction 
of the “rebels.” We are still curious to see how Mr. Cassius 
Clay, or Mr. Seward, has shown that the American people re- 
ally approve the tremendous and infamous ills inflicted by 
Russia upon Poland. 


A Clerical Voice for Peace. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, in 1839, pronounced publicly in 
favour of peaceful separation, rather than war for forcible 
union. Mr. Abraham Lincoln, in 1848, publicly avowed the 
right of secession. In June, 1863, Archbishop Hughes has had 
the boldness to declare himself, with equal publicity, “ in fa- 
vour of a happy termination of the present difficulties, 
even if it should be attended by the division of a great people.” 
This plain-speaking occurred, a few days since, in a sermon 
preached at the dedication of a new Roman Catholic Church. 
We have never been among the admirers of the Archbishop ; 
but his worst abusers would not venture to accuse him of 
being an enemy to the United States, or of gloating over the 
troubles that encompass them. 


> 


Drama. 

Moral enthusiasts are fond of insisting that, in every man’s life, 
there comes a time when circumstances summon him to a solemn 
choice between good and evil—when his character is tested, and his 
pathway is determined, leading either to the stars or to the pit. 
And this choice, it would seem, is final. Those, who choose well, 
obtain the reward of right conduct: those, who choose ill, grasp 
at last “‘ the Dead Sea’s fruit of ashes.” On these pathways there 
is no turning back. Character, once biased, retains its shape to 
the end. Happy they who, in the golden morning of youth, 
choose wisely, and with joyful consequence! For evil, even when 
repented, leaves its scars upon the soul. Atonement may bring 
peace, but it cannot restore the lost purity. The flower, beaten 
down by the tempest, may be reared again upon its stalk ; but the 
early lustre, once brushed away, can never be restored. And what 
is true in moral experience, is also true as toart. The esthetic 
nature of man is governed by laws no less sacred and inexorable. 
Here too circumstances permit us a choice, between Ugliness 
and Beauty. If—bungry for success, and shrinking from the stern 
discipline to which Art, like Virtue, subjects her votaries—we 
choose the former, we minister to transient taste, no matter how 
vulgar or depraved, we follow rather than lead, we reap our pitiful 
reward, and presently give place to some newer pander to popula- 
rity. This is the downward path, leading to wrecked ideals 
and the mean and coarse philosophy of utility. If, on the 
other hand, we choose the service of the Beautiful, we minister at 
once to immortal instincts, and ally ourselves with the progressive 
forces of Nature. We lead, educate, develop—winning love and 
power, and preserving in our hearts the blessing of perpetual 
youth. Nay—to the utter consternation and chagrin of those, who 
vaunt themselves on a wasteful devotion to the practical—our fide- 
lity to the Fine Arts makes us at last the consecrated masters of 
the Useful Arts as well. 

It might be suggested that this is wholly a visionary view of a 
commonplace subject—that such a strain of thought is too se- 
rious in reference to the local drama of this metropolis. I answer 
that, if I could once seriously regard our theatres as merely show- 
rooms, designed but to cajole a crowd of barren spectators before 
the footlights, and to fill the purses of a crowd of barren babblers 
behind them, I should not take the trouble to write about such en- 
terprizes at all. Itis only by regarding the drama as one of the 
great educational forces of the age, and the theatre as a temple of 
the Muses, that these themes are made worthy of thought- 
ful consideration. In any other view, they sink to the level of 
speculations in coal or cattle, quack nos trums, or current philan- 
thropy. If one cannot be permitted to reverence art, to respect 
its professors, and to ascribe to them right sympathies and 
worthy motives, of what use to discuss these matters in any 
shape ? 

In urging the wisdom of a consistent pursuit of high ideals, I 
do not forget the temptations and difficulties that beset such pur- 
suit. This would be a very dull world, but for temptations and 
difficulties. Because a task is hard, shall it therefore be shunned? 
Because Sirens sing, shall Ulysses listen? By no means. To 
overcome obstacles, to keep steadily on, to pass those Enchanted 
Islands—this is to conquer, in art as in everything else. This is 
the law for all men, not excepting “showmen.’’ There are, in- 
deed, all sorts of tastes, inviting these latter to speculation. “‘ We 
always patropized the theatre in my time in the Navy,” says 
old Admiral Bertram, in Collins’ novel of “ No Name;’’ “ we used 
to like a good tragedy to begin with, and a hornpipe to cheer 








us up at the end o* the entertainment.” Other minds, 
earthy no less than aquatic, might crave a ballet in the 
midst of “Hamlet,” or “ Poor Pillicoddy” after “ Lear,” 


being of the best class, and presented in the best style. That rank 
it has ever since maintained, despite competition, and throughout 
a period of unprecedented public calamity. This triumph has been 
gained very simply, by the determination—practically enunciated 
in the beyinning, and steadily adhered to throughout—to have a 
comfortable and elegant theatre, a dramatic company composed of 
persons who, respecting themselves in a worthy profession, should 
deserve the respect of others, and to produce good plays properly, 
Acting thus on the right principle, making the wise choice, and 
conquering all obstacles, Mr. Wallack has erected a fit temple of 
the Muses, and has laid the stable foundations of a success that 
will only grow and brighten with the passing years. On this path- 
way there is no turning back—and thus is persaged a bright fu- 
ture for dramatic art in this country. 

The season, which commenced at this theatre on September 
eighteenth, last year, closed on the evening of the twenty-second 
inst. The comedy presented was ‘‘To Marry or Not to Marry,” 
the last if not the loveliest of Mrs. Inchbald’s nineteen plays. As 
it was first printed in 1805, it ought not, perhaps, to be ranked 
among the fossils. At any rate it is very pleasing and piquant, 
alike in plot and dialogue, and it gave occasion for some very 
spirited acting on the part of Mr. Lester Wallack, as Lord Oswin, 
and Miss Gannon as Hester. The other parts also were well filled, 
and the piece passed off very agreeably. When Autumn comes, 
and these favourite players return, it will, I doubt not, be again 
presented, and may then be more appropriately reviewed. 

I must also reserve to a future occasion the reflections naturally 
suggested by a Parthian glance at the comedies, old and new, 
which have been produced during the season ; and, since the other 
theatres merit no especial remark, what remains of my allotted 
space may properly be devoted to an excellent entertainment now 
offered at Irving Hall. I mean the Stereopticon, which really de- 
serves the great success it is achieving. 

Leaving to the scientific world, or to published programmes, to 
explain the theory of this new conjunction between Photography 
and the Stereoscope, I have only to remark on what has specially 
pleased me in their beautifully blended effects, seen upon a scale 
of twenty-five feet square, and in a room which, fortunately, re- 
quires to be darkened. I say “fortunately,’’ because when you 
are transported (swiftly as Ariel could have been) from America 
to Europe and thence to Asia, hither and thither, now planted in 
a stately museum, now inacharming landscape, now amid antique 
ruins, and now in the private apartment of some sumptuous 
palace, it is well that the imagination should not be clogged in its 
rapid transit from place to place, by the sight of half your fami- 
liar acquaintances seated close at your elbow. Excellent 
fellows as are my friends Dick and Harry,I am compelled to 
doubt their sympathy with some of the scenes that we witness in 

pany ious, happily, of each other’s presence. 

Upwards of sixty different views being shown on each of the six 
nights of the week, I cannot pretend to comment upon them all. In 
fact, I have only sat out the whole of a Saturday's exhibition, anda 
part of that of Wednesday. Yet I have seen enough to satisfy me that 
in this union, asin the distinct processes, the wonders of the 8tereo- 
scope are most pleasingly brought out in subjects borrowed from 
Sculpture; those of Photography in Architectural reproductions. 
Thus, very admirable and very perfect in their way, did I find the 
Corridor of Windsor Castle, the Bourse of Paris, the Library in 
the Palace of the King of Prussia at Berlin, the Portico of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, the Colonnade of the Alhambra, the Marina of 
Palermo, and one or two of the Temples in Egypt. Supremely fine 
too is Canova’s masterpiece—that most impressive of all the monu- 
mental memorials of the Old World—the Tomb of the Archduchess 
Maria Christina, at Vienna; while to the Lion of Lucerne, and to 
Thorwaldsen’s Night and Morning, it is impossible to award ex- 
aggerated praise. Strangely enough, the Apollo Belvedere is 
taken from a bad point of view, or is otherwise unsatisfactory. 
These are selections from Saturday's display. In the earlier por- 
tion of Wednesday's, I was particularly struck by Durham Cathe- 
dral, wherein, by accicent or design, the effect of moonlight is 
conveyed, in place of that general aspect of snow where 
high lights come into strong contrast with deep shadows, 
which is a serious drawback to many Stereoscopic views. 
In the representation of a Saloon in Buckingham Palace, 
let me not forget to note that there is a curiosa felicitas in 
the bringing out of the glass chandeliess. Bayley’s Eve Listening 
deservedly draws forth enthusiastic applause; although, in the 
fragmentary Venus of Milo, it may be felt that the modern sculp- 
tor’s art has not yet reached the perfection of the antique.—The 
running descriptions, which, lam thankful to say, do not last long, 
need not be criticised. The public goes to see, not to hear; andI 
advise my readers, travelled and untravelled, young and old, to 
make speedy acquaintance with this ingenious, instructive, and 
very pleasing entertainment. Were the Hall better ventilated, I am 
not sure that I should not abandon my more immediate occupation, 
and, for the time being, roam nightly at mine ease among the won- 
ders and the attractions of the world. At the present ruinous 
rate of exchange, this would at least be the cheapest mode of 
travel. MERCUTIO. 


SHatts and Fancies. 


More than a dozen of the finest yachts of the N. Y. Club 
were to rendezvous at Sandy Hook on Thursday, under or- 











ders of Vice-Commodore Kingsland in the schooner Favorita, 
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neuvring, trials of speed, boat racing, and all sorts of aquatic 
exercises. The yachts will remain in that vicinity for five or 
six days, or stretch off for an ocean cruise. They will steer 
clear, it is to be hoped, of the Tacony. ne of the 
great bells of Worcester Cathedral, weighing five hundred 
weight, has recently been stolen, it is not known how or 
when! but it must have been within the last few months. 
The missing bell is probably broken up. Anthony Trollope 
ought to weave this piquant fact into his next edition of 
“ Barchester Towers.” ———_——-Mrr. Judd’s Straw’ Prize- 
Show, last week, at the Agricultural Rooms in Park Row, 
was a decided success.——— The Nubians in the French 
service in Mexico are a ruthless and disorderly set. A Demo- 
cratic paper su ts that President Lincoln address to the 
Emperor of the French a remonstrance against the employ- 
ment of barbarous Africans,in a warfare between civilised 

le ! The claim to the Dundonald peerage, on be- 
bal of the second son, has been rejected, and the original 
we in Scotland has been decided to have been a legal 
one, It will give universal satisfaction (says a local paper) to 
find that the first-born of the late gallant admiral will hold 
his honours undisturbed. Some of the Boston p— 
have been quietly setting down the Nova Scotia gold mines 
asa failure. The report is flatly contradicted by those who 
are most interested and best informed.—————P ans have 
been given in by rival architects for the New Liverpool Ex- 
change Buildings. The first premium, £1,000, has been 
comes to Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London ; the second, £250, to 
Messrs. Conningham an patie. Liv 1; and the third, 
£250, to Mr. Parnell, of New e-upon-Tyne. ——The 
Confederate motto is “ Deo vindice,” instead of “ Deo duce vin- 

















the Union—red ground with broad blue saltire and white 
stars—on a square two-thirds the width of the flag. 
The Union, used simply, is the battle-flag of the States. The 
seal, Washington on horseback. A Polish tess, seven 
feet tall, is on exhibition in London. aptains Speke 
and Grant left Alexandria on the 4th inst. by the Pera for 
Southampton, and were due in England on the 17th. 
Looking at the announcements all over the United Kingdom, 
for Regattas during the present season, we note that £100 prizes 
are almost universally offered for first-class vessels; some- 
times in the same race there are two of this value, for schoon- 
ers and cutters respectively. New York is so lavish generally 
in expenditure, that it strikes us our $150 yacht-prizes are 
scarcely up to the p mark. It is again asserted 
that Prince Alfred has selected apartments in Holyrood Palace 
for his residence there for three months in winter. The 
Prince, it is said, is to prosecute. several branches of study 
under learned masters in Edin h, as the Prince 
of Wales did in the summer of 1859._—————The 
Emperor of China has ordered that temples be erected, at 
Ningpoo and Sangkiang, to the memory of the late Gen. Ward. 
——The well-known actress Charlotte Crampton (Mrs. 
Wilkinson) has lately devoted herself to the cause of Temper- 
ance, and has lectured on that topic, in Boston ————A 
French work, recently published, argues that every 10,500 
years the waters of the sea from one pole to the other, 
submerging and overwhelming the earth. According to the 
author of this theory, M. Paul de Jouvencel, the last of these 
deluges occurred 4, Bn ago; the next is due 6,000 years 
hence. Prince William of Denmark, as King of Greece, 
receives an annual salary of $240,000. It is stated that 
a Western General, in the service of the U.S., recently received 
the | pertinent letter from an indignant private :— 























* General—I have been in the service eighteen months, and 
have never received a cent. I desire a fur poen for 15 days, in 
ly to the poor 


order to return home and remove i j - 
house.” A war with - rine t) a is — to 
take place, in consequence of a dispute re ing a refugee. 
: Is the NY Shakspeare Club quite dead? Is there 
to be no centennial f@te on the 23rd April, 1864?——--—-A 
Polish 0: has been established in this city. It is called 
Echo i, the “ Polish Echo,’—an imitation of the title of 
the well-known Italian newspaper. It is to be published un- 
der the auspices of a Polish committee. We wish it had a fair 
chance of success; but “rebels” are out of fashion just now. 
————Madame Ristori will play Norma, and also Deborah, 
during her present engagement at Her Majesty’s theatre in 
London. “ Norma” asa t ly will be quite new to the ac- 
tress, as to the English public. “ Deborah” is an old part 
with Madame Ristori, though we believe she has never before 
layed it in England—————The London and Lisbon Cork 
Wood Company has been formed at the former city, with a 
capital of F100,000, to lease and work an extensive cork 
roducing district in Portugal. Punch is “ credibly in- 
Formed that Bishop Colenso has challenged Mr. Gladstone to 
split hares with him. Those, who know what a thorough! 
deep authority the Chancellor of the Exchequer is upon all 
questions that admit of rumination, will not be surprised to 
hear that the odds are largely in his favour.” 
ported that Mrs. Dion Boucicault intends shortly to return to 
the United States. She will be heartily welcomed ———— 
Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, Mass.—a man of science, re- 
markable no less for his modesty than for his learning and 
perseverance—has recently finished a telescope, which is said 
to be the largest in the world. Its diameter exceeds, by three 
inches, that of the refractor at the Cambridge Observatory, 
the largest in this country, and also that of the tele- 
scope at Pulkova, in Russia, the largest in Euro 
Mr. Edmund Yates makes the following‘observation on the 
social estimate of actors: “There are many men who think 
an actor public property, who grin when they see him walk- 
ing in the street, and even accost him without any introduc- 
tion; and there are many actors who like this sort of thing, 
and call it popularity.” An illiterate farmer, wishing 
to enter some animals at an agricultural exhibition, wrote, as 
follows, to the secretary of the society: “Also enter me for 
the best jackass. I am sure of taking the premium.” 
Barnes’ “Notes on Matthew” have been translated into 
Chinese, and republished at Hong Kong—————— 
A silver mine has been discovered in that 
of Northern New York which is known as “John 
Brown's Tract.” Specimens, crystalline in structure, were 
obtained from quartz rock. An Oneida county paper 
mentions the existence of a silver mine on the of the 
Great Wilderness. The King of Prussia has conferred 
the order of the Red le on Cardinal Antonelli. Another 
proof of sympathy with intolerance! A quarrel has 
arisen between Mr. Fechter and Mr. Phelps, in reference to the 
serious subject of the Ghost, in “Hamlet.” The two actors 
have parted company, and the papers intimate that their diffi- 
culty will furnish work for the lawyers. If this story be true, 
the Ghost's hour is almost come, when he to costly and tor- 
menting flames must render up himself. At the library 
of the Athemeum, in Boston, there is said to be a volume, 
paar por Soy dying confession of a notorious robber, the co- 
yer of w is of the skin of the criminal, which was 










































































Office at Washi 
tinguished British inventors—such as Jacquerand, Crompton, 


Emperor of France has thank 
bridge, Mass., for a working model of an invention for firing 
cannon and holding the vent closed during the discharge of 
the gun, thereby preventing all escape of gas, smoke and 
flame, with its attendant danger and annoyance, and the con- 
sequent enlargement of the vent. 
— and ben gene murder = a Mr. —— 4 — 

a magistrate, near Nenagh, in the county Tipperary. Ac- 
cording to the Nenagh Suartion, Mr. Jackson was “ generally 
esteemed and beloved by men of all classes and ” The 


found in British Guiana. This is the region which Raleigh be- 
lieved was an El Dorado. Shakspeare makes Falstaff speak 
of “a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty.” 

the real value of British ot 

in 1860, £135,891,227; in 1861, £125,102,814; and ia 1862, 
£124,137,812——_——The publication of the Parthenon 
or Literary Gazette, has been led, in London, 
for want of adequate support. Literary 
has also been discontinued ————————. 
chemist has discovered that pure sulphur may be 
rendered soft and flexible by the addition of a small quantity 
of chlorine of iodine. 
on paper made from wood fibre. It is a handsome sheet, and 
one of the ablest 

min Smith, a soldier of the American Revolution of 1776, died 
recently, at Hopkinton, Mass., 
Ou 


In 1859, 
Irish exports was £130,411,529 ; 





A German 





e Boston Courier is now printed 





pers in the Republic. Mr. Benja- 
104 years and 4 months. 
r Government has lately presented to the Patent 
several engraved portraits of dis- 


cliffe, Robert, Arkwright, Hubman, Cartwright, and Kay. 
An antiquarian might have written the following love 





letter, which, however, purports to be the effort of a Yankee : 
“ How I wish, dear Adeline, my engagements would permit me 
to leave town and go to see you. It would be like mana | 
some old ruin, hallowed by time, and fraught with a thousan 

pleasant recollections.” 
and wife: “Two persons who have chosen each other out of 
all the species, with design to be each other’s mutual comfort 
-_ — a have, iY oe v yea torgi . 
selves to be good-humoured, affable, joyful, forgiving, and pa- 
tient, with respect to each other’s fralities and imperfections, 
¥ adopted consists of a pure white field with | to It is d 
comes The tag atop cap that our beloved Queen will arrive, towards the end 
of July, at the Castle of Roseneau, near Coburg. 
She probably will be accompanied by Ear] Russell. 
Lord Campbell, meeting a stout barrister, at dinner, jested 
with him as to his corpulence. “ar b ¥. ——” he said, 
“you are getting as fat asa .” “Fit company, 
Lord, for hi Guat Seal,” AA nm = barrister. 
was recently defeated in the Legislature of Georgia, which had 
been in uced “to get rid of superfluous .” It was 
based on an estimate that the state contained 100,000 super- 
fluous dogs, consuming meat enough to feed five thousand 
men, and killing so many sheep that the wool thus lost would 


Addison wrote thus of husband 





action, bound them- 


the end of their lives.” I 








A bil 





The 
Prof. D. Treadwell, of Cam- 





suffice to clothe five thousand | People for a year. 





There has been a 


ntry in the neighbourhood have offered a reward of £500 
or the apprehension and conviction of the murderer. 
—_.>-_— 


SuccessrcL Tea CuLTIvaTiIon IN InpIA.—We invite atten- 


tion to the subjoined extract from a very recent work by Dr. 
W. N. Lees, on Agricultural Experiments generally in our 
vast Oriental dominions. 


“ The quantity of land appropriated to the cultivation of tea 
by the latest returns (July, 1862) had reached thesum of 71,218 
acres, 13,222 of which are actually under cultivation, bearing 
an estimated crop of 1,788,737 lb. of tea, and affording em- 
ployment to 16,611 daily labourers. There are now in 
one hundred and sixty plantations, owned by sixty Companies 
and individuals. Of the Companies, five are joint- con- 
cerns, the Assam, the Jorehat, the East India, and the Lower 


and Central Assam ; besides which there are fifteen private | 4 


Companies. And, if an idea be required ot the favour with 
which the public now views India tea investments, it may be 
gathered from the stubborn fact, that the shares of the Com- 
pany which, as before mentioned, were once sold in the Cal- 
cutta Market for less than one rupee, can with difficulty be 
obtained for four hundred and fifty / 

“ Nor was the cultivation confined to Assam. It was dis- 
covered for the second time (1855) that the plant was indige- 
nous to Cachar also, and the di ‘was no sooner made, 
than enterprising men (especially Williamson and 
Barry), were found to turn it to account. In this province up 
to date (18th July, 1862) upwards of 68,149 acres have been 
leaseri to tea planters; there are thirty-one working concerns ; 
and, though the experiment has a development of but six years, 
6,077 acres have been brought under culture, the estimated 
crop of which for the year is 336,800 Ib. of manufactured tea. 
From the chops moreover which have been sent into the Lon- 
don Market, it has been pronounced quite equal, in every re- 
spect, to the best Assam. The cultivation afforded employ- 
ment last year to 6,719 labourers. At Hazareebagh, and espe- 
cial! eeling, both places in point of climate well suited to 
the European constitution, the cultivation of tea has been also 
introduced, and I believe with every success. I say, I believe, 
because from Hazareebagh I have no information further than 
that the tea that has come to Calcutta from it is good. But 

ng Darjeeling asa wing district, there are differ- 
ences of opinion. me think that at an elevation of 7,000 
feet, the cold is too severe for the delicate young seedlings, and 
that the heat in summer is not sufficiently to ensure fine 
flushes. But in opposition to these opinions, we have the 
simple facts that practical planters have taken up 21,865 acres 
of land for the purpose, and oyed, last year, 4,819 labour- 
ers in cultivating it; and thoug’ were only com- 
menced five D ang ago, 8,762 acres have been brought under 
the hoe. Of this, 5,152 acres have been planted out, the out- 
turn of which for the year was at 78,244 lb. of manu- 
factured tea, musters of which having tested, I have no hesi- 
tation in a though perhaps somewhat too highly 
flavoured to please all tea drinkers, a very first-class tea.” 

A London reviewer thus commences a notice of the work, 
from which we quote. 

“Ladies who love their cup of tea, and who object to a de- 
coction from sloe, willow, cherry and maple leaves, may de- 
rive some consolation from the fact that within a very few 
years we shall be gee independent of China for the ar- 
ticle. Thanks to Mr. Fortune, the hill districts of our Indian 
empire are in a condition to supply any amount of the finest 
teas. The quality of the article may be judged from the fact 
that the best Souchong from that new source has been sold in 
the London market for 21s. per pound, and the best Pekoe for 
84s. per pound; whilst the quantity actually gathered in As- 
sam, Cachar and Darjeeling alone amounted, in 1862, to 2.- 
208,781 Ib., and almost every mail brings us word that new 

are fi to cultivate tea, either alone or con- 
with coffee and Peruvian bark.” 


had his instructions; and on recei 
demanded his p rts,and broke off deplomatic relations 
with this country. e do not disguise our regret at this cir- 
cumstance. There are many reasons why we should desire 
to cultivate friendly relations with Brazil. “Apart from others 
of a more selfish kind, we have a sincere respect for the ef- 
forts—in a great degree successful—which the Emperor and 
his Ministers have of late years made in organizing the coun- 
try and developing its resources. As the only constitutional 
monarchy on the American continent, we can hardly avoid 
some degree of sympathy for it. As the only State in South 
America which possesses a solidly established government, it 
opens the best field for a prosperous and increasing com- 
merce. Not only has our trade greatly increased of late years, 
but British capital is largely invested in Brazilian railwa: 
gas-works, and other public undertakings. Both feeling an 
interest, therefore, impel us to cultivate friendly relations ; 
but we cannot help saying that these motives ought to be 
equally operative on the other side of the Atlantic. For the 
sake of both countries, it was in the highest degree desirable 
that the dispute of last year should have been speedily for- 
gotten. The Emperor of Brazil has consulted neither his 
true dignity nor best interest in taking a step which 
must reopen the sore. We can only hope that no English 
politicians will enco' him to persevere in so foolish a 
course ; and in that case, we have little doubt that means will 
soon be found to terminate this unwelcome diplomatic quar- 
rel.—London paper. 


ving Earl Russell’s note he 





_ Tue Practica, Lecistator.—Mr. Coningham gave, no- 
tice that he would on an early day ask the noble lord at the 
head of the Government whether the efforts hitherto made by 
the British nation for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade might not with advan’ be extended to the continent 
of America, and whether the time had not arrived when we 
should enter into friendly negotiations with the Federal Go- 
vernment for the purpose of the gradual suppression of that 
nefarious traffic, which was still openly carried on and sanc- 
tioned only by the rebellious States of North America. 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He also leave to give no- 
tice that when the hon. and learned member for Sheffield 
brought forward his motion for the ition of the Confe- 
derate States, he should feel it to be his duty to move the pre- 
vious question.— Parliamentary Report for June 8. 





Obituary. 


_ Dr. WoLrreD Netson.—This gentieman, so well known 
in this city and Province, from the conspicuous part he 
played in the disturbance of 1837, died on Wednesday, at the 
age of 71. It seems that his end had been expected for some 
time.—Dr. Nelson was a native of Montreal, and of English 
origin. In the war with the United States he served as surgeon 
in the battalion raised in the district of Richelieu, and in 1827 
entered the political world by successfully contesting the re- 
presentation of Sorel. In 1837, taking the of the insur- 
gents, he distinguished himself at St. Denis, was afterward 
captured on the United States frontier, and transported to 
Bermuda. Being released he settled at Plattsburg, New York, 
and when the amnesty allowed him, returned to this city, 
where he continued to reside. During this time he repre- 
sented the County of Richelieu in Parliament. In 1851, he 
was appointed Inspector of Prisons. He was also President 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons for Lower Canada, 
and on several occasions, at p l risk, dered profes- 
sional assistance to the immigrants and others stricken by ship 
fever or cholera. He was elected Mayor of Montreal for two 
terms.— Montreal Gazette, June 18. 





At Halifax, N.S., after a short but severe illness, Hugh W. Black- 
adar, in the 56th year of his age, for 26 years proprietor of the 
cadian Recorder newspaper.—At esur, in the hills of North 
India, O. F. Legion we Lieutenant, R.A., murdered by the shot 
en inoffen 


of a Hindoo, w sively ing through the to 
excursion with brother ion’ ad a 7s 


Appointments. 


Percy Mitford, ., Attaché to H. M. Legation at Brussels 
to be a Third Sec, in Diplomatic Service. - 





Tue New Bisnor or GrsraLtar.—The Right Rev. Dr. Walter 
John Trower, who has been nominated to the bishopric of Gibral- 
tar, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Tomli , Was ed d 
at Eton, whence he _— to Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1826. He took a first class in mathematics and a se- 
cond in classics. In 1828 he was elected a Fellow of Oriel College, 
and held it for several years. In 1839 he was presented to the rec- 
tory of Wiston, Sussex; and im 1848, on the death of Dr. Russell. 
he was elected and consecrated to the bishopric of Giasgow avd 
Galloway, which he held until 1859, when he resigned it. In 1860 
aa = Sy ee of — Cathedral, and he has since 

t time been engaged in assis the venerable bisho) 
of that diocese in the disch ‘ge of his ~~ 2 1 duties. ’ 








Army. 

The Himalaya, troop-ship, arrived at Spithead on the 6th 
inst. from the Cape o Good Hope, with the 85th Regiment 
on board, under command of Col. Grey. She was ordered on 
to Dover, where the 85th are forthe present to be stationed. 


Navy. 

The new iron-clad, Royal Oak, 35, has made an e en- 
tal trip, which has resulted most satisfactorily. Notwith- 
standing a strong head wind and a heavy rolling sea, she at- 
tained a speed of 11 knots an hour. Her steering qualities are 
described as excellent. Although the sea broke completely 
over her bows in the run down channel, she scarcely pitched 
or rolled. The ventilation of the ship is also described as com- 
plete——The of the Orlando, 46, at Chatham, were 
finished on the inst. She was awaiting orders——The 
Himalaya, troop-ship, arrived home from the Cape on the 6th 
inst., having gone over a distance since leaving England in 
February last of 18,000 miles, and this with an average expen- 
diture of under 48 tons of coal per diem when under steam.— 
The Hydra, 6, at Woolwich, is about to take the place of the 
surveying ship Medina, Capt. ae, in the Mediterranean. 
—Thirteen hundred hands are daily employed on the Achilles, 
80, iron-clad, at Chatham.——A Russian iron-plated 
ot bang wy and 220 — in — to mount two 

vot guns on upper , and twen' t 

on the main deck, has been launched on = hq 
does not confine her naval favours of this sort to New 


ey eT) Pullen to Terror, addi, for surv 
service; the Hon G D Keane to Cumberland, for service at Na 
; Turneur to vK 





York. 
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fe of the duties which the present owes to the future. The| ow ON OF LONDON 
- New _reeeme re aM ane fundamental idea of Mr. Moran’s treatise is that—as money Fee = (Sepa yo of Wales. 
r An excellent novel, of the domestic style, has just pub-| can be properly regarded only as an instrument for facilitating “ 
e lished here by the Harpers. It is the work of an English au- | the exchange % property and labour—the desideratum of a Bie fe ¢ por 6th pres Jem aenen ae a 
8 thor, and is entitled A Point of Honour. The fitness of the | circulating medium is its redemption, not in the precious me-|i+ few of the ds py esas Pager ing nig m 
4 title becomes apparent when we learn that a young gentle-| tals, put, directly, by the property and labour which it repre- 8 | etails. 
a- man, having promised to marry a young lady, permitted | sents. On the wisdom of this theory we do not pre-| Yesterday evening the long expected, long pmnpanel foe en- 
al disruption of their engagement, on learning that her deceased |tend to decide. The author urges in conclusion, after pee os the Prince and Princess of es was given at 
. father had been “a systematic, respectable defrauder,” and had | haying carefully reviewed the whole subject, that “the Seas whieh A gm oad ag yng fama go ng 
it “died on the hulks.” This, under the assumed circumstances, | substitution of paper money for coin is exceedingly] share in its magnificent tality. It was not so much a 
- appears in the light of contemptible conduct on the part of advantageous to humanity,.......... provided the paper | ball as a grand assembly, a fete which was occasionally varied 
8, the young gentleman. The name of this hero is Gifford Mo-| money be left to the untrammelled management of private pore Snes $ poe a, under whatever name, a splendid 
4 hun. The heroine is Jane Grand. The former is described as | interest.” In this doctrine may be said to consist the result | tne City which gave it. It has set a nbsp yy on 
5 “selfish to the very core—selfloving, self-seeking, self-ap- | of his investigations and the chief lesson of his treatise. He/ such entertainments should be, and though, perhaps, not ab- 
e proving ; thirsting for all earthly good to be centred in him- | has stated it earnestly, and in a manner to command respect | solutely perfect, it attained as near to perfection as we can ever 
16 self, and singularly apathetic, as a rule, to the sufferings of any | eyen from those who do not accept it. wns for for on these a. nf. pom 
» person whose sufferings happened to be necessary to his plea-| This question between notes and specie is intricate and per- | aided the City functionaries, but actually, and nny —- f 
is sures.” The latter is;likened to “ the little, frail-eyed celan- | plexing, and has, in times past, put many wise financial heads | lined the route. Barriers were erected and main tained at 
h dine.” She is “shrinking, thoroughly unselfish, meek, and | t variance. The following epigram, printed in England in | every opening, while the Life Guards condescended from their 
~ lowly of heart,” stronger in moral nature than in intellect, | 1812, illustrates an old controversy, and implies an opposite a ba mon Porgy digg, SA Dine red gee —- 
m and, withal, a beauty. In the spring-time of womanhood | view of the subject to that taken by Mr. Moran. arranged, but observed, ‘and the green lanes o Horney pl 
r- she loves Gifford Mohun, who, after his fashion, loves Bank notes, it is said, once guineas defied, Dulwich were not more clear from obstructions than’ the 
her. But there are conditions precedent to matri- To swim toa point in trade's foaming tide ; —— if me A as rad — Cd fap even before the 
mony; and, = thinking, ber gueGlene—who teve Bank notes cried to gold, = peso — sink.” ee The Hall itself was, of course, the great centre 
e brought her up in ignorance of her parentage—now where the splendour of the scene was made to culminate ; and 
y make it a point of honour to reveal the painful facts. There- io pepe —_ a nt Set ope swim, really the ald building did present an aspect worthy of the 
4 upon Jane, suffering cruelly, offers to release her lover, who But before they condemn, let them hear this suggestion ;— pamey apd Ld of tay tal ~ agit A- Sivek 7 & 
e accepts his freedom—with many protestations of fidelity—and In pun-making, gravity’s out of the question. this, with all its richness and its yo any its masses of flowers 
= walks off, with the conviction ry vol has “ got eeey and bese fe pm anaes rH damian Ge ~ ¢ the as- 
‘ and well out of a most painfully difficult position.” The nar-| Another scientific work, also published by the Appletons, is | *€@ distinguished v wi ronged its floor, 
- rative then proceeds to describe the faithful girl's sorrow, last-| entitled Heidence as to Man's Place in Nature, written by Pro- | hd ade such a glorious massof varied tints as quitesubdued 
O- ing through many desolate years, till under “the sharp dis-| fessor Thomas H. Huxley, and reprinted from the recen* Lon-| was a wonderful scene, where beauty of form and beauty of 
~ cipline of pain,” she at length realizes the unworthiness of the | don edition. It has been widely read among the Working | tint and design were pushed to their highest excellence; where 
4 idol to which her youth and her precious affection have been | Men in England, both because of Prof. Huxley’s local popu- a eye ranged from cool green banks of feathery ferns and 
: . sigh exotics to the bright tones of the stained glass windows 
sacrificed. It thus illustrates one of the most pathetic aspects | larity, and because it discusses an interesting subject in a sim-|)it from behind, and so on down the storied wall 5 aenned 
of human experience—the bitter misery that comes of disap-| ple style. For this latter reason we think it will also find | with the sombre heraldry of bygone times, to the rich throne 
pointed love for a worthless object. Such misery is not un-| many readers here, outside the circles of science. It treats of |on the dais. On every side there was something to admire, 
common in life, and has figured as the pathetic element in|« the Natural History of the Man-like Apes,” “the Relations | ‘hough all was in such perfect keeping that it was not easy to 
a many a modern novel. The present work depicts it with re-| of Man Lower Animals.” end “ Fossil Remains of distinguish what. On every side there was a distinct sensa- 
he y i ern P o to the Lower » and * come Foss tion of improvement, yet without much evidence of change. 
~ markable verisimilitude, and is, in every respect, truthful—sa-| Man.” It is replete with extremely entertaining knowledge, | It only looked as if the interior had been finished, not al ; 
ne tisfying the judgment and touching the heart. It is simple and | pleasingly stated, and its bold conclusions are plainly drawn. | and it would be difficult to give higher praise than this to de- 
sh straightforward, alike in plan and execution, and is written in | A satirical critic might, indeed, suggest that the learned author peng aponnngg Ty Ay paapereee gan oeen mp rent, a0 98 — 
7 a graceful style. Its characters are natural and well drawn, | takes extraordinary pains to prove himself s monkey ; but We| above the columns a fine series of oaken-looking carved ribs or 
e- and its incidents are probable no less than effective. | are not in the mood of satire, and the statement is rather a pine. with their quatrefoils filled in with City shields, 
r- As a picture of the effects of experience on character,| loose one. Prof. Huxley does, indeed, determine that man and giving support to the great baskets of ferns and flowersin 
rd it merits especial commendation. It may not become a po- belongs to the same order with the apes—being the first of which ally feast» Siig lay ae ms oe quite - 
4 pular book, since it lacks the dramatic element ; but it deserves | seven families “of about equal systematic value”—and, to a looking Toot is what the building ought aay al 
y, popularity much more than many sensational books that now | certain extent, also, he adopts Darwin’s theory as to the ques-|en permanence, and what it really did have till the 
re- enjoy that distinction. Superficial readers may find it dull; | tion of origin—that man is the result of development through | teat fire = eg ee it, . he feed cs 
he but those who think will find it strong with ideas and vivid | g jong line of beasts; but he reasons closely and candidly, and ny to ¢ out Inst night —- ‘en of gol 4 >A 4 phe: “4 
7 with feeling. It combines the elements of satire, pathos, and | we cannot, therefore, take offence at a deduction, which, how- | colours; = d heraldic shields, bearing the arms of all the Lord 
28. moral teaching. In this latter respect its lesson relates to the | ever disagreeable it may be to our sensibilities, or however re- | Mayors of London who have held the office, filled the painted 
Lip mission of sorrow, and may, perhaps, be summed up in these | pygnant to our belief, is not utterly destitute of scientific au- pee, back in chronological order to a date too remote 
vO , - men At the east end, on a raised dais, covered with 
two sentences, from the story of the Vicar of Chesterford, told | thority. es stood the be the Pulane andl nbn 7 
very tenderly in chapter eleventh : “ People, who would se Professor J. W. 8. Hows, well known in this community as wes of crimson velvet and gold, backed by a“ cloth of es- 
ok- the world a Paradise, need sharp purgation before they can an Elocutionist of e ence, and a competent Shak- ” bearing arms 0! Prince cess, shown on 
“4 brought to endure the world as it is.....A power of which | gnerian scholar, ete as The Historical Shaksper- | * noble spe Hiecty Vill — ne mote Dy Se Tease . 
Jot we know nothing—a power stronger than our wisest efforts, | ian Reader, published, in suitably scholastic garb, by the Ap- | Srest aneeston feodhamn. tha lattes bine toss lone. end enteetel ta the 
= stronger than our worst griefs—is at work for us always.” pletons. It comprises the “ Histories,” or “Chronicle Plays” | finest spun glass, like sliver. “Beneath the velvet co- 
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gine an intelligent analysis of its character, and of the prin- chairs and tables and cabinets and bedsteads. Will these me- 
ciples which govern its circulation, could scarcely fail to at-| morials of the Great Exhibition ever be ended? They are 
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uate impression of what the effect really was, even if it were 
possible to convey it by description at al 

* * When we add to this long list that the chief representatives 
of the great City firms were also present, with the presidents 
of the various learned and scientific societies, the chief mem- 
bers of the corporation, and a number of other gentlemen 
more or less known to fame, it will easily be seen that long 
before the arrival of their Royal Highnesses the Hall and all 
its approaches were densely thronged. The heat, indeed, be- 
gan to be unpleasant, and it was found necessary to open the 
upper windows, which at once afforded a great and much 
needed relief to all present. Nevertheless, in spite of the crowd 
and heat, the whole scene was one of striking grandeur and 

nificence. The Hall, with the general effect of its decora- 
tions and its li ting up, seemed a blaze of gold, which the 
light dresses of the ladies and the uniforms of the gentlemen 
set off to the utmost. The band in the orchestra under the 
hideous star bad been playing all the evening, but as 9 o'clock 
drew near its strains were hushed. A quarter-past 9 was the 
time fixed for the arrival of the Royal guests, and almost to 
the second of the time the trumpets in one long Royal cla- 
mour announced that they had come. It took some time for 
them all to assemble in the reception hall, for the party was a 
large and brilliant one. Foremost came the Prince and Prin- 
cess, the former wearing his uniform of Fiel¢ Marshal, with 
the riband and star of the Garter. The latter wore a rich but 
simple white dress, with the coronet and brooch of diamonds 
given her by he. Royal husband, but with the superb City 
necklace of brilliants. Her hair was turned back from her 
forehead, in the style with which her portraits have made us 
all so familiar, eotting off her fair young features and fine ex- 
ressive, intellectual forehead to the utmost advantage. She 
looked if possible even younger than on her marriage day— 
quite girlish, in fact, in her mple white attire. -With them 
came Prince Alfred, in his lieutenant’s uniform, his face look- 
ing bronzed, and almost weather-beaten, in contrast with the 

r complexion of his brother or the still more delicate bloom 
of his young sister-in-law. With the Royal party came the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke of Cambridge, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Prince of Reuss Schleiz, Prince of 
Orange, and the Princess of Servia. 

At once upon their alighting the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress advanced to receive them, and the Princess of 
Wales, taking the arm of the Lord Mayor, while the Prince 
gave his to the Lady Mayoress, the party, headed by the En- 
tertainment Committee, entered the Hall. The band played 
the National Anthem as they entered, but beyond this there 
was no manifestation, and nothing but the prolonged deep 
reverences from all sides as they passed marked the presence 
of the Prince and his young bride. Arrived at the dais there 
was a moment's pause, and the Princess seated herself in the 
chair of State which was meant for the Prince, as on that side 
of the throne his Royal Highness was to take up his Freedom 
of the City. The Lord Mayor stooped forward and informed 
her Royal Highness of the mistake, when she instantly 
chan from the Prince’s seat into her own, and was so little 
able to restrain her smiles at the mistake that none else around 
her could help smiling also. The city officials then mustered 
round a plain office table placed at the foot of the throne. At 
the head of this the Lord Mayor took the chair, and the offi- 
cial elements of the assemblage at once resolved themselves 
into a Court of Common Council. The Lord nen as Pre- 
sident of the Court of Commod Council, wearing his magnifi- 
cent official robe and gold chain; the aldermen their bright 
scarlet robes, and the councillors their mazarine gowns. The 

nderous sword and mace of the Corporation—emblems of 

ts power and antiquity—lay piled in front of the Chief Magis- 
trate. The Town-clerk, the Chamberlain, and the Clerk of 
the Chamber (the ministerial officers on whom the duty of 
jucting the ce devolved), wore each his official 
robe—that of the Chamberlain in particular being conspicuous 
for its elegance. Here the Court, taking no manner of cogniz- 
ance of the presence of Royalty, but assuming the indifference 
of the House of Peers, which reads a Bill for deepening the 
Thames, or adding salt to the sea, before the coming of her 
dajesty to open Parliament—the Court of Common Council, 
W\ say, , in that lordly assembly and splendid Hall, to 
rea the minutes of the previous Court, which were duly con- 





firm by a show of spotless kid-gloved hands. The routine | P 


cerettyny of taking up the Freedom, the same with H.R.I1. as 
with ay other entitled by birth to the privilege, then bape. 

etn TRH. then read aloud, and afterwards subscribed, the 
subjoinet declaration, which was handed to him by the Cham- 
berlain, &d which is a customary form long in use in the 
Corporatio. on admission to the freedom. e copy from 
which the ince read was printed in letters of gold, on crim- 
son watered 4tin, bound in morocco leather :— 

“J, Albert Eqyard, Prince of Wales, do solemnly declare that I 
will be good anatrue to our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria; that 
I will be obedien\to the Mayor of this City ; that I will maintain 
the franchises and»ustoms thereof, and will keep this City harm- 
less, in that whichin me is; that I will also keep the Queen’s 
peace in my Own peyon ; that I will know no gatherings nor con- 
spiracies made agaimt the Queen’s peace, but I will warn the 
Ma or thereof, or hind jt to my power; and that all these points 
bm | articles I will well ynd truly | according to the laws and 
customs of this City, tomy power. ALBERT Evwaxp.”’ 

Mr. Scott, the Chambylain, then read an address, two pas- 
sages in which are worth citing: 

* * “Tt may interest you: Royal Highness to learn that, al- 
though the present proceedings are in accord with the invariable 

ce of this ancieat munecipality, in the exercise of fran 
chises confirmed, though not wnt at the Norman Conquest, 

t, that the present, it is beliwed, is the first instance of a 
Prince of Wales en my the freetom by patrimony; that is, as a 
son bora subsequently to his father’s admission to Sea. 
#* * In conclusion, I desire to express, in the name of his Lordship 
the Mayor, his brethren the Aldermea, and every member of this 
honourable Court, an earnest wish and heartfelt prayer that every 
blessing and happiness may attend your Royal hness, both as 

rds your exalted public position and your auspicious domestic 
onship, and that by the and favour of ‘Him by whom 
Kings reign and Princes decree justice,’ your Royal Highness ma 
be enabled so to imitate the example and emu’ the virtues of 
the late Citizen Prince (cheers) as to win and enjoy a large mea- 
sure of affection as clusters round his memory, and comprehends 
within its folds the greatly beloved and most illustrious lady the 
Queen of these realms. (Cheers.)"’ 

With these formalities the ceremony terminated, and the 
Royal visitors withdrew from the Hall, but, presently return- 
ing, the ball began, the Lord Mayor leading off in a spirited 
quadrille with her Royal Highness the Princess, immediately 
in front of the haut pas, and the Prince with the a pea 
Prince Alfred danced with the Princess Mary of bridge ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Mount Elgecumbe, Lord 
and Lady Bury, Major Teesdale, Colonel Keppel, Mrs. Stonor, 
the Hon. Miss Stanley, Lord De Grey and Lord Harris took 
pnd in the quadrille. For nearly de tg a was 

tained with unflagging t, her Royal Hi olning 
a nf and the Priace ane more frequently. 
ortly before 12 o'clock the Reception Committee, amid a 


flourish of trumpets, led the way for the Royal party to sup- 

r in the Council Chamber, the Lord Mayor ee her 

oyal Highness the Princess, and the Prince the Lady 
Mayoress. 

he Council Chamber on this occasion presented a grand 
and Royal aspect. Its pretty lantern and tapering roof had 
been exquisitely gilded and decorated by Mr. Crace, and from 
the four columns on which the dome rests depended large gilt 
baskets filled with flowers. The lights from above were so 
arranged as to fall softly upon the portrait of Her Majesty in 
her coronation robes. The east end of the Chamber was filled 
in with mirrors, which were just sufficiently seen between the 
tall, rich, green banks of heaths and ferns and palms to make 
this most beautiful end of the room seem like a wild luxuriant 
garden in the tropics, in the centre of which a scented foun- 
tain cast its fresh, cool spray into |the air. The sides of the 
Chamber were hung with two of the richest and finest of the 
series of Giulio Romano's tapestries, which we have already 
mentioned. The subjects here were the meeting of Scipio 
and Hannibal and the triumph of Scipio. The north end of 
the Chamber was devoted to a display of the almost untold 
wealth of the wealthiest corporation that the world has yet 
seen, and from the floor almost to the ceiling this side of the 
Chamber was hidden by massive gold plate, which in glitter- 
ing array rose tier above tier in one great pile, over which the 
statue of George IIL. seemed to keep wateb with outstretched 
hands. In mere appearance it was a magnificent and most 
— pile of almost unknown value. Here were salvers 
as large as baths, quaint beakers, and flagons formed like 
dragons, bears, and cocks; tall old tapering cups of the time 
of the Tudors, with finely-pointed lids like spires ; salts as big 
and massive as modern foatstools, made at 4 time when they 
were really used to mark distinction as to rank, when the 
Court sat above the salt, and the Livery below the ancient 
emblem of hospitality and welcome. The City companies all 
poured forth their wealth of cups and salvers to place them at 
the service of the Lord Mayor on this occasion ; and the silver 
plate was sent literally by tons, but scarcely any but gold was 
allowed a place on this magnificent buffet. Almost the only 
exception made to this rule, as regarded the City plate, was 
in favour of the Pepys cup—a cup which, from its chasing, 
was ten times more costly than if it had been made of the 
purest gold. Between the groups were arranged tall candela- 
bra filled with lights, some of 10 and 20 branches, and all of 
the same costly metal and workmanship, while just between 
the masses of gold work Messrs. Garrard, who had the entire 
arrangement of the buffet, had skilfully broken the glittering 
line by the introduction of some noble works in silver of their 
own. 
Beneath this grand trophy of centuries of well-preserved 
wealth the table for the Royal party wes spread in horseshoe 
form, and this, too, like the buffet, was almost covered with 
the finest specimens of art in gold and silver which the City 
while over the seat of honour hung the great silver 
chandelier belonging to the Fishmongers’ Company. 

* * After the supper and before returning to the ball-room 
in the Hall the Royal party were conducted through the 
Court of Aldermen. On ordinary occasions there would have 
been little to saow them here, but its heavy decorations and 
overloaded ceiling, in which Thornhill’s picture is set in a 
massive-looking frame in the roof, like a cheap cameo mounted 
in mosaic. lt was not this, however, which they were taken 
to see, but a pleasant and rather graceful little surprise which 
the corporation had prepared for the Princess. In a large, 
deep recess, occupying nearly one side of the court, was a 
lovely moonlight scene of a palace with a broad-spreading 
lawn reaching down in the foreground to where the real plants 
and ferns had been artistically arranged by Mr. Scott, so as to 
make it seem almost a continuation of the picture. This pic- 
ture, which, lit from behind, made an exquisite moonlight 
scene, was a picture of Prince Christian's Palace of Bernstorff, 
where the Princess Alexandra was born, and standing in the 
centre of the lawn was a portrait of the Princess herself, as if 
in the act of moving forward towards the centre of the man- 
sion. Regarded only as a most effective scene by moonlight 
the picture would have been worth a visit, but it was evident- 
ly dearly welcome to the Princess as the picture of what was 
once her home, and she was earnest and animated in her 
raise of it. The whole idea of showing her this picture, as 
it were, en passant, made it a well-timed and delicate compli- 
ment to her visit, and the corporation must have been more 
than repaid by the evident gratification it afforded her. It 
was one of the prettiest incidents of the night. 

* * At 2 o'clock the festivity was at its height, though the 
departure of the Royal guests was evidently near at hand. 
When they did at last take their leave, no etiquette could en- 
tirely restrain the warm testimonies of affectionate respect 
which bid them farewell. Their departure caused a momen- 

blank, and the most distinguished visitors hastened to 
follow the example set by the Royal party. It was not, how- 
ever, by any means generally emulated, and the chandeliers 
were struggling feebly and ineffectually against the dawn, be- 
fore the last guests had departed from this, the greatest, the 
most magnificent, and certainly the most successful of all the 
many great entertainments of the City. 


> — 
THE PATTI ROMANCE. 
Mademoiselle Adelina Patti, who has done so much to de- 


light the audiences of the Royal Italian Opera during the past 
and the present season, has been good enough to extend her 





4 h ral public, by enlivening a very dull 
usefulness to the general p by ng 


time with a family episode, in which she has displayed that 
versatility of pon Bes which is one of ber striking talents on 
the mimic beards. Say what we will, the best of us have a 
certain relish for scandal, and like to pag A now and then be- 
hind the curtain which screens family life from the public 
, especially if the closet door be open and the household 
ete, visible. The most uninteresting people attain a pass- 
ing importance the moment they can furnish gossip to the tea- 
le; but if the scandal affects some public character, it as- 
sumes an immeasurably superior value, and becomes the talk 
of the town. This has especially been the case with our 
actors, singers, et hoe genus omne. The great Kean’s best 
performances never gave the town half the excitement of his 
fauz pas in the family of Alderman Cox ; nor has any of Mr. 
Boucicault’s productions since the “ Colleen Bawn” been the 
occasion of so much small talk as his share in the recent trial 
of Jordan vy. Gibbon. Seeing their entertainers constantly in 
an assumed character, people feel a curiosity, perhaps as strong 
as it is idle, to know what they are like in their private riles 
—whether the Myles na Coppaleen of private life is as hu- 
mourous and pleasant a character as he is on the wage 5 or 
whether the Patti, so charming 4s Amina, Zerlina, or ina, 
is as witching when she appears in her own character of Ade- 
lina—whether she executes a cavatina before sitting down to 
breakfast, or sings out in C sharp for her eggs and bacon. 





Well, this same charming little Patti—for, notwithstandi 
her subsequent disclaimer, we cannot but believe that she 


something to do with it—came lately into the Court of Chan- 
cery by her next friend, James William Macdonald, with a 
very woe-begone story about her family discomforts, which 
must have thrilled the Vice-Chancellor himself with indigna- 
tion from the sole of his feet to the roots of his hair—nay, 
even to the hairs of his wig. She said that she was the most 
ill-used little Patti that ever warbled the British public into ecs- 
tacies of admiration. She had a selfish old father, Signor 
Salvatore Patti, and a mercenary brother-in-law, Mr. Maurice 
Strackosch, who took all the profits of her professional labours 
to themselves. They made en ments for her, will-she, nil]- 
she. In one year they eted a sum of £24,000—ye voice. 
less, think of that !—and rendered her no portion of it, and no 
account of how and where it had gone. Her unnatural sire 
had, for an annuity to be paid him out of her earnings by 
Strackosch, handed her over to that greedy German. Under 
this agreement Strackosch made engagements for her at Brus- 
sels, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Amsterdam, the Hague, Utrecht, 
Paris, Vienna, London and other towns in England, and 
on the 4th of May last brought her to England to sing at 
the Covent Garden Opera House for a large sum of money, 
which she was not to enjoy. Strackosch received all her mo- 
ney ; jealously ed her and her maid to and from the 
theatre ; treated her in all respects as if she were a valuable 
property, which, no doubt, she is; an enchantress, who onl 
opens her lips to drop pearls; a delicate song-bird, whose trills 
and cadences turn into gold as she utters them. 

But, worse than all this, Salvatore and Maurice, not content 
with impoverishing her — sought to trifle with the gentle 
inmate of her bosom. For— 

“ Love was still the lord of all,” 

and Mdlle. Patti had exchanged hearts with a Belgian noble- 
man, Henri de Lossy, Baron de Ville, a minor like herself, but 
blessed with a nt who saw no objection to his union with 
a cantatrice who could earn twenty-four thousand a year. 
Signor Patti himself was similarly minded in the month of 
March, 1862, and the young couple were betrothed. But the 
demon of avarice set to work to overthrow the attachment, 
and, as a preliminary step, established a blockade against the 
introduction of visitors and letters. The lovers were pro- 
hibited from meeting, as rigorously as the lovers in an opera, 
but, unlike them, were not successful in baffling their jealous 
guardians. For many months, said Mademoiselle by her 
“next friend,” the defendants, Maurice and Salvatore, had 
acted towards her with cruelty and oppression ; and they were 
acting so up to the filing of the bill, “ in co: uence of which 
she daily goes,” said the gallant Macdonald, “in great bodily 
and mental fear.” All her movements were watched by her 
father, and still more by Strackosch. They would neither let 
her see nor communicate with her friends, nor allow her to 
receive letters from them, nor, indeed, permit her the run of 
her own house, but confined her to certain rooms ; threatened 
her with violence in case of resistance ; opened her letters and 
— as many as they chose to themselves. . Nay, the brother- 
in-law went so far'as to accuse the innocent Patti of dis- 
honourable conduct and acts which she could not think of. 
So that, under these accumulated sufferings, Adelina was 
driven to the verge of madness, and her life rendered misera- 
ble. How, under such circumstances, Mdlle. Patti could war- 
ble so deliciously night after night, at Covent Garden, and 
throw herself heart and soul into performances which, by the 
injustice of her relatives, were the basis of so many robberies, 
we don’t pretend to understand. But this is the case put for- 
ward on behalf of Mdlle. Patti by her “next friend;” and so 
far we have an intelligible if not a veracious statement. 

But we have hardly reached this stage of the proceedings 
when we find ourselves involved in serious difficulty. It ap- 
pears that her “next friend” was a perfect stranger to the in- 
teresting minor; and she herself stated upon oath that his bill 
—asking the protection of the Court of Chancery, and the ap- 
pointment of a guardian till she came of age—was filed not 
only without her sanction, but without her knowledge. In 
the same affidavit she says that she enjoys perfect liberty, has 
as much money as she wants, can do what she likes with her 
jewellery, receives her letters duly, knows nothing of her 
“next friend,” and never had any communication with him; 
has the most entire confidence in her father, and the greatest 
love and affection for him and Strakosch, “ both of whom have 
always treated me with the most affectionate kindness,” and 
that she is perfectly satisfied with all the arrangements they 
see fit to make for her. But she not only flings her “ next 
friend” overboard ; she stabs at the heart of Henri de Lossy, 
Baron de Ville. “Every one who knows me,” writes that 
gentleman to the Daily Telegraph, “ will pity Miss Patti, when 
she could be induced to swear that she did not believe that [ 
entertained honourable intentions to her.” Now it is all very 
well for Mademoiselle to back up those under whose influ- 
ence she is living, and we should be glad to think that indeed 
she is treated as such acharming little Patti should be treated. 
But forty affidavits, even if she was to sing them to us, couldn’t 
make us believe that any sane English, Irish, or Scotch gen- 
tleman would go before the Court of Chancery with such a 
monstrous fabrication as she imputes to Mr. Macdonald. Cui 
bono? What could he gain by it? What imaginable interest 
could he have in making an ass of himself, befooling the Court 
of Chancery, and running the risk of being sent to prison for 
contempt? No, no, Adelina Maria Johanna Clorinda Patti, 
we can’t credit it. Think of the letters of which Mr. Mac- 
donald’s solicitors speak, wherein your own little hand traced 
the narrative of your wrongs from that “ dear father” and es- 
timable brother-in-law whom you now so piously bolster up. 
Think of Henri, for he, too, bears witness against you. “ The 
affection,” he writes, “at one time was sincere ; but Strakosch 
and S. Patti, who had a momentary interest at stake, were 
determined it should not last.” Was it they who put it into 
your head that his intentions were not honourable? Hear 
what he says of you in his letter to the Telegraph :— 


“ Whether she was so prevailed upon, or whether she did this of 
her own free will, I was at once determined to give up all thoughts 
of a person who could break off an engagement in this libellous 
and perfidious manner. [ beg, therefore, that you will give it the 
utmost publicity that there is not the remotest probability of my 
marrying Miss Patti, and some day it may be an impossibility.” 

We shall not blame Mdlle. Patti very severely for her con- 
duct in this affair. It is tolerably clear to us that, whether 
justly or not, she did, in letters to some friend or friends, ac- 
cuse her father and brother-in-law of severity ; and that when 
Mr. Macdonald, with a promptness which shows that the spi- 
rit of chivalry is not dead, came unasked to her rescue, the in- 
fluence of her family over a young and inexperienced girl was 
strong enough to make her eat up her letters with an affida- 
vit. “But if natural affection surviving ill-treatment, or the in- 
fluence of Signor Patti and his son-in-law were ery gs 
to induce her to shield them from the allegations of Mr. Mac- 
donald, what on earth could be her reason for casting a dis- 
graceful imputation on the honour of the Baron? He appears 
to have acted with perfect faith, and, having wealth of 





good 
his own, was willing that the lady’s should be settled upon 
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herself. Without any apparent justification, Mademoiselle 
puts an end to their en, ent, impugns his honour, and re- 


Romance.” The heroine waves a signal of distress; but when 
the knight gallops up, with his trusty squire the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, to { 
her free, she tells him to begone, that she knows — of 
him, wants none of his services, and is not the love-lorn 
maiden she at first pretended to be. To say the least, this is 
shabby.—Lendon paper, June 6. 


——___>——_—_ 


Toe Queen Visits THE Exurertion MeEmortaL.—The 
Queen, accompanied by the Princesses Helena and Beatrice, 
went to London to-day by special train on the Great Western 
Railway. Her Majesty was met at the station by Prince Al- 
fred, and proceeded thence to the Horticultural ens. Her 
Majesty was received at the entrance in Exhibition-road by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, President, and other officers of the 
Society. She proceeded up the ceutre walk of the gardens to 
the spot where the Great Exhibition Memorial is erected, sur- 
mounted by the statue of the Prince Consort, which is to be 
formally inaugurated to-morrow by the Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied by the Princess of Wales and other members of the 
Royal family.—Her Majesty was met here by Mr. Durham, 
the sculptor by whom the statue was executed, and by the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Memorial Committee. Her Ma- 
jesty made a lengthened inspection of the Memorial, visiting 
every spot whence a fresh view might be obtained, and fre- 
quently expressed how much she was pleased with it, and the 
gratification it had afforded her to see its success. She also 
marked her interest in the progress of the gardens by afler- 
wards spending a considerable time in the conservatory and 
adjoining terraces, with which she declared herself much sa- 
tistied —Her Majesty then returned by the Eastern Arcade to 
her carriage in the Exhibition-road, and drove to Marlbo- 
rough-house to visit the Prince and Princess of Wales, return- 
ing to Windsor at 2 o’clock.— Windsor Court Register, June 9. 

The Memorial itself, which was inaugurated with great 
pomp on the following day, is thus described in a weekly of 
the 6th inst. 


Half-a-dozen men have remained faithful to an ides for ten 
years, and are at last rewarded by its most complete and satis- 
factory fulfilment. Readers of our earlier volumes may re- 
member the difficulties which obstructed the proposed erection 
of « monumental tribute, in connexion with the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, to the Prince Consort, initiated in 1853 by Mr. 
Alderman Challis, then Lord Mayor: they will recollect, too, 
the selection, in competition, of the design by Mr. Durham ; 
how that the illustrious Prince himself, rwaris, when the 
personal character of the Memorial was removed, gave his in- 
valuable aid to the enlargement and completion of the design ; 
that a site for it was obtained in the Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society; and how, after the painful event for 
which the nation is still grieving, the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales concurred in enabling the Memorial Committee to re- 
turn to the original intention of the subscribers, which was— 
to render the Monument a lasting tribute to the Great Foun- 
der of the Exhibition, Mr. Durham has now completed his 
work; and on Wednesday next, the 10th, it will be uncovered 
in presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and every 
other member of the Royal Family, with the exception of the 
Queen, who will probably visit it previously with the utmost 
privacy. Foreign ambassadors, grand officers of state, the 
presidents of societies with which the Prince was connected, 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs of London, 100 mayors of pro- 
vincial towns, and various bodies interested, all in uniform, 
court dress, or robes of office, will take part in the procession 
and assist in doing honour to the occasion—the inauguration 
of the first public monument raised to the memory of our 
Blameless Prince. 

The Memorial stands on a stone basement, erected to re- 
ceive it by the Horticultural Society, at the head of the lake 
and facing the conservatory. The idea embodied’ is Britanni 
(typified by the Prince), —— by the four quarters of the 
globe,—marking that the Exhibition originated in England 
and was supported by all other nations. The monument is 
42 feet in height and 18 feet across the base at the angles. The 
inscriptions are very full. On the south face are the names, 
incised and gilt, of all who were mainly interested in the Ex- 
hibition ; on the east face is a complete list of the exhibiting 
countries ; on the west are the salient statistics of the Exhi- 
bition ; while the north face is thus inscribed :— 

ERECTED 
BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED ONLY TO COMMEMORATE 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
or 1851. 
NOW 
DEDICATED ALSO TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE GREAT AUTHOR OF THAT UNDERTAKING, 
THE GOOD PRINCE, 
TO WHOSE FAR-SEEING AND COMPREHENSIVE PHILANTHROPY 
ITS FIRST CONCEPTION WAS DUE; 
AND TO WHOSE CLEAR JUDGMENT AND UNTIRING EXERTIONS 
IN DIRECTING ITS EXECUTION 
THE WORLD I5S INDEBTED FOR 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 





ALBERT FRANCIS AUGUSTUS CHARLES EMANUEL, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
Born August 26TH, 1819. Diep Decemperr 14TH, 1561. 


“ He was a man! take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon bis like again ” 


The body of the Memorial is of grey granite from the 
Cheesewring quarries: the columns and ante and the panels 
in the plinth are of red polished granite from Aberdeen. The 
statue of the Prince, in the robes of the Great Master of the 
Bath, and the statues of the four quarters of the world, are of 
bronze, produced by Messrs. Elkington by means of the elec- 
trotype process. Of this same material, too, are the caps and 
bases of the columns, and the medals in the plinth. The Me- 
morial is an important addition to the sculptural monuments 
of the metropolis, and places Mr. Durham in the front rank of 
his profession. 





Penstons.—The following pensions have been granted on 
the Civil List :—Mr. Joshua Alder, of Newcastle, £70, in con- 
sideration of his labours as a naturalist, y in the de- 
partment of marine zoology, and of his 1 y re- 
duced to poverty by circumstances over w he had 
no controul.—Mrs. Atkinson, £100, in consideration of her 
husband's contributions > .> ge » fruits of 
six years’ explorations iberia ongolia, 
during which she accompanied him, and aided in 
a record of his researches, and of his having all 


the natural and physical sciences during thirty-six years, re- 
sulting in the establishment of the “ Devon and Cornwall Na- 
e him back his letters. And so ends the “ Patti | tural 
ake also in a total prostration of mind and body now that he is 
old.—Miss Frances Brown, £100, on account of her works on 
e castle in which she is imprisoned, and offers to set oy and poetry, com 


reer as author and journalist, and of the merits of some of his 
works.—Mrs. Hughes, £100, in consideration of her husband's 
labours in the cause of 


ened circumstances in which she is left.—Mr. Lane, £100, in 





History Society,” and the publication of many works, but 


in spite of blindness existing from 


irth.—Mr. 8. Fullom, £70, in consideration of a long ca- 


education during a long service as 
master of the Greenwich Hospital Schools, and of the strait- 


twenty years’ labour, ten of which were in yt for 
the better accomplishment of the task.—Dr. Robert > 
£100, in appreciation of his eminence in the studies of gram- 
mar, hilology, and ethnology, and of his contributions to the 
papetedes of the same.—Sir Thomas Maclear, £100, in consi- 
deration of his services as Astronomer Royal at the Cape of 
Good Hope.—Mr. Gerard Massey, £70, in appreciation of his 
services as lyric poet, sprung from the people.—Mrs. O’Dono- 
van, £50, in consideration of the late Dr. O’Donovan’s valua- 
ble contributions to Irish literature and archewology.—Mr. Cy- 
rus Redding, £70, in consideration of his labours in the field 
of political and other literaturc, extending over more than 
half a century.—Mrs. Elizabeth Strutt, £70, in consideration of 
her straitened circumstances at a great age, and after fifty- 
eight years of contributions to literature—Dr. Treguller, 
£100, on account of his valuable labours on subjects connected 
with biblical criticism, and on similar works still in hand. 


BLATHERUM.—It is no disgrace per se to be beaten in a bat- 
tle. Disgrace comes from want of brains in officers, and want of 
pluck in men; when both these are shown, an accident or a 
slight mistake turns the evenly poised scale. But it is a terri- 
ble disgrace to falsi tty bath much more to 
welcome, untruth. The American character has suffered in 
the eyes of the world from the ridiculous accounts of engage- 
ments where we have really displayed both military conduct 
and undoubted courage. One of these “ boshes” ap) 
the 7imes of yester¢ay over the signature of one Paul. Gene- 
ral Pleasanton’s cavalry had a brisk skirmish with Stuart’s, and 
it is said drove them. The fact is pleasant, and we willingly 
accept it as true. In the details it is stated that no less than 
four eae of our cavalry, after charges by both sides al- 
ternately repulsed, contended hand to hand for twenty minutes, 
and that the officers and men fought on both sides like fiends. 
Our loss is about ten killed and one hundred wounded. We 
very frequently see the phrase, “ fought like fiends” and have 
never yet obtained a very clear idea of the exact style of com- 
bat referred to. The story of this cavalry rencounter serves 
still more to puzzle us. Four thousand men, with all the de- 
structive enginery of war, with sharp-shooters in houses and 
behind walls, fighting twenty minutes, with only “ about ten 
killed” on our side, seems to us the most preposterous result 
possible. Put four New York fire companies in a “ muss,” 
take away the police and the fear of prosecution, give them no 
arms but fists, wrenchee, and the trumpets of the , and 
in ten minutes we will engage that the number of the killed 
and wounded will equal that of Pleasanton and Stuart’s ca- 
valry “ fighting like fiends.” There must bean untruth some- 
where in a a amp Goapias or the loss is mis- 
represented. It is ps of no importance that a reporter, 
in a terribly as ed should treat us to such Boba- 
dilisms ; but it is of some importance that Americans, whom 
we delighted to think intelligent, reasonable, and brave, 
should not be supposed by foreigners such consummate don- 
keys as to believe in such trash, or so weak as to be pleased 
with it. We want the truth ; we are wise enough to be en- 
titled to it, and brave enough not to shrink from it, and we 
protest against that hallucination of the powers controlling 
the telegraph which persists in treating 
children who will not take medicine without having it - 
coated. The paralyzing effect of imbecility seems to wither 
and shrink up ev: ing, from the movements of an army to 
the clicking of a telegrap 


testimony of the value of the Arabic dictionary, the — of 








an empire, we wake up to find a t state in alarm and con- 
fusion at an irruption of a small flying column, and learn that 
the administration has not a ment to 8 to meet it. Se- 
cretary Stanton has great faith in the Spirit of the Lord and 
the sword of Gideon; but are those instruments of combat 
surely in his hand? y he not mistake for them the eruc- 
tations pf abolition and the lath of hariequin?—N. Y. World, 
June 2A. 

Tue House or Commons 4 SEVERE Test.—Horne Tooke 
was in his sixty-fifth year when he entered the House of 
Commons. His first speech was listened to with eager curi- 
osity ; but the members who had thron to hear him soon 
returned to the lobbies, the library, and Bellamy’s. Few men, 
however gifted, succeed in the House of Commons who have 
not learned to adapt themselves to its tastes before their intel- 
lectual habits have been formed. Tooke had taken great 
pains to prepare himself for that fastidious and infallible au- 
dience. Looking round the crowded benches, he probably 
had a thorough contempt for the great majority, and he saw 
po man of whom he was afraid. He had rallied Fox on the 
hustings at the Covent Garden with great success. He had 
repeatedly attacked Pitt and Sheridan. He had on one occa- 
sion insulted the § er himself, and had afterwards bullied 
the Commons at their own bar until they were fain to give 
up the unequal contest. Yet this man—whose coolness and 
effrontery were proverbial, who had seen the world on every 
side, a wit, a scholar, and a cynic—was seized with unknown 
tremors, when he stood on the floor of the House of Commons. 
He recovered, however, his self-possession sufficiently to 
ceed with his speech. 





He gave a sketch of his life, and told 
the House how his hopes and prospects had been destroyed 
by the profession which he had rashly adopted in youth, 
and renounced for ge J years. The tale was one which 
might have commanded the respectful “7 even of 
those who would have refused to give relie t the scoffing 
spirit in which he spoke conveyed the impression that he 
made his personal wrong a pretext for holding oP the Church, 
and even religion itself, to ridicule and scorn. He affected to 
treat the disqualification for other eugtements worked by 
holy orders as if they were a brand of infam 
quarantine,” he said, “of thirty years be a sufficient guard 
against the infection of my original character?” Sarcasm of 
this kind grated on the ear of the House. His disputatious 
temper, which delighted in levelling authority and in tramp- 
ling on pretension, soon brought him into collision with the 
House, which suffers no man to overstep his position. He 
criticized the rt of the Committee with the pedantry of a 
marian. He questioned the decision of the am on 
a point of practice, and argued the matter at length in utter 
ignorance or contempt of the implicit deference which 
usage has yielded to the decision of the Chair. He was 





means in these efforts, leaving his widow unprovided 
for—Mr. G. Bartlett, £100, in appreciation of his pursuit of 
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bids any member aitributing motives to another. This point he 
disp uted likewise, seeking to prove that the rule of the House 
was inconsistent with reason, and the freedom of debate. 
Any man who knows the House of Commons, which, in its 
essential , was the same assembly fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago as that which now sits at Westminster, will 
easily understand that Horne Tooke was soon set down as an 
outlaw, a failure, and a bore.— Massey. 





A Scorrisn ComPpLaint.—Dr. Candlish cannot en y ex- 
= his wrath against the A: hal books of the Old 

estament, or against the Queen for lending them her sanc- 
tion by quoting from their pages. On the monument near 
Balmoral erected to the memory of the Prince Consort the 
Queen has inscribed these words, taken from the Wisdom of 
Solomon (c. iv. v. 13 and 14)—“ He being made perfect in a 
short time, fulfilled a long time, for his soul pleased the Lord, 
therefore hastened He to take him away from among the 
wicked.” Dr. Candlish s by calling this inscription 
Popish, and ends by calling it Rationalistic. The purpose of 
it is, he says, to put the Apocrypha on a level with the Bible. 
“There is not one single reference in that passage,” says Dr. 
Candlish, in his , “to a blessed immortality.” No doubt 
the writer held ion to be the Lord’s way of sho 
His love for souls that had specially “ pleased” Him, and ha 
attained in a short time to the maturity of perfection. Dr. 
Candlish and d are “insulted” by having this 
“wretched scrap of the Apocrypha,”—this “ offence to the 
Bible,”—“ in the flaming fore front” of this monument, and he 
wishes to memorialize for its removal. Dr. Candlish would 
probably have never worried himself about the matter, had 
the Queen expressed the same noble thought in the stately 
language of Ben Jonson :— 

like a tree 


It is not _— 

In bulk doth e man better be, 

Or standing — oak, three hundred year, 
at last, dry, 


To fall a log, bald, and sere. 
A lil y 


ofa 

Is r farin May, 

Altho it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 
But because she chose to draw from a source nearer to the 
Bible than Ben Jonson, and more thoroughly saturated with 
its spirit.—she intends to insult it. Dr. Candlish holds, we 
suppose, that to refer to a book which suggests the Bible must 
involve the same sort of insult to the Bible, that it would do to 
take the advice of a poor relation instead of the head of the 
family. Perhaps the Pe relations may sometimes have as 
much of the higher ily as the heir himself. The 
“ Wisdom of Solomon” is, at least, as full of divine wisdom as 
Proverbs or Ecclesiastes.—Spectator. 





Tue EnGiisn Buriat Service.—On Monday Lord Ebury 
moved in the House of Lords for a commission to alter the 
English Burial Service, so as to ease the clerical consciences 
which cannot conscientiously express even a ray of hope for 
the salvation of those whom they are burying. The motion 
was not carried, but was received by all the speakers, includ- 
ing the Bishops who spoke, with modified approbation. It 
was agreed on all hands, lay and clerical, that something must 
be done to quiet the scruples of men who are quite sure that 
the person interred is cut off entirely from Ch: The only 
rock of offence is the sentence in which the priest prays that 
all present may be raised up, “from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness,” that after death they may “ rest in Obrist, 

pe is this our brother doth,” which hope, it 

conscientious en cannot feel in certain cases of fearful 
crime. The bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of St. David's, Lord Grey, and Lord West- 
bury, all co that clergymen sho not be asked to 
admit such a hope, though it can imply nothing beyond the 
conviction that all things are possible with God. If the “ con- 
scientious” English cl had had to bury the thief on 
the Cross, he would clearly have refused to express over hig 
body the hope which Christ had already fulfilled. — Ditto, 


LANDSEER AND THE Lions.—We wish Sir Edwin Landseer 
— live for ever, but one-third of his number of sixty years 
and one has passed since he received the commission to exe- 
cute the famous African lions that will some day astonish us 
in Trafalgar Square. Noman has yet seen even the models 
for them, nor an more solid then a drawing on 
and it is re that the sculptor’s visits to the Zoological 

where he has d several lions, are incessant 
the grow] is passed that he has arrived. He will forgive 
under these circumstances, for Jogging his memory pen 
Oo) Sreney peste he Ge granite Nelson was mast-headed. 
and yet g has been done towards finishing the National 
Memorial the price of blood for which was honourably 
by the Admiral more than wy Oe oe years ago. Why, 
he might have lived another lite of forty-seven years, gone to 
the North Pole for us, been at another Calvi cA Vincent, or 
Santa Cruz, won another Nile and another T for us, 
and been almost forgotten in, While we are loitering over 
the monument. Upon Sir E. Landseer lies the performance 
of this duty. If the price of £3,000 for the four lions be, as 
may well be, not enough, the nation that has just voted seven- 
teen times that amount to commemorate the Prince Consort 
will not grudge a few thousands more to the best artist she 
has for the work due to Nelson. land can afford to do this 
seeing that she has saved a good of money by letting the 
man who slew the Admiral’s slayer, Lieut. Pollard, who still 
lives at Greenwich Hospital, remain a lieutenant ever since. 


pro- | Enough has surely been saved out of the Lieutenant to pay for 


the lions.— Athenaum, June 6. 


TENDERNESS AND CourtTesy.—“ I was in London in 1838, 
and was present with my excellent friend the late Charles R. 
Leslie, R. A., at the im: ceremonies of the coronation of 





amus Cuase in Derrorr River—It seems that 
transit of the circus now performing here from Buffalo 
yoy ye the elephants and 
on ey were accordingly 
E°D. Caldeek. On Monday sifernsce 
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as the steamer was n me ek 
ment occurred, which nearly resulted in the escape of the huge 
behemoth or hippopotamus belonging to G. C. Quick, Esq. 
and at present forming one of the attractions of G. F. Bailey's 
quadruple circus. 

The huge beast was shipped from Buffalo on board the 
steamer, and as it was impossible to his immense cage on 
board, that was sent by land, while his Behemothship, accompa- 
nied by Ali, the , his,captor and keeper, proceeded 


water to Detroit. the voyage it was thatthe ant- 
mal continually looked lon y toward the water, as though 
he would have given one o eye teeth for a plunge into | The 


the ey of the lake and ramble about its unexplored bot- 
tom. No one supposed, however, that he would yield to his 
cpeniaees tastes, and so no extra watch was set upon 


As the steamer neared the city, and when about three miles 
below the fort, a crash and then a splash were heard from the 
side of the bow toward the American shore. Everybody 
rushed to the spot. The place where the hippopotamus had 
been confined was empty. The beast, no longer able to re- 
sist the temptation, had his bonds and plunged into the 
river, resolved on an aquatic excursion. 

The owner, who was on board, looked the picture of despair. 
Forty thousand dollars, to say nothing of a large amount of 

ve profits, had ——-. As for Ali, the 

keeper, he was near] tic. In a few moments, 
however, the monstrous head of the papehene appeared above 
the surface of the water. A general arose and Ali was 
with t difficulty prevented from jumping overboard in 
= t of his companion and beloved pet, while a boat was 
owered into which he jumped and rowed towards the beast, 
who swam about in an ecstacy of delight. 

Asthe tian commenced calling him by familiar names, 
at the sound of his voice the monster , looked around, 
and seemed to wait for the boat to near , but just as it ap- 
peared within reaching distance the hippopotamus gave a 
plunge and once more d » leaving a whirlpool of 
seething water to mark the spot where he had gone down. 
Nothing was seen of him now for a long time, and they were 
about giving him up for oe Tae he suddenly made his ap- 
pearance about one hun yards off, but nearer the shore 
than at first. Ali again rowed towards him, calling him as be- 
fore, but again the beast dodged him, and dove to the bottom 
of the river. Ali now made a large circuit with his boat, in 
hopes of taking him by surprise, as he came up to breathe, 
but, as if aware of his intentions, the hippopotamus rose at a 
long distance off and looked at his master cunningly and with 
an expression which seemed to say, “ No you don't.” 

For the third time Ali started in 
lar to that which had attended his other attempts to recapture 
his pet. When he went down the third time, Ali paused, evi- 
dently completely nonplussed, and ly overcome by 
grief and despair. In a second, however, he seized the oars 
and rowed toward the steamer. “ Try de tog,” he shouted, as 
he came alongside ; “gib me de tog!” A large black mastiff, 
which has been trained to sleep in the cage of the hippopota- 
mus, and for whom he has fora long time evinced much affec- 
tion, had been keeping up a continued howling from the time 
his companion had escaped, was now loosened, and jhe in- 
cently plunged into the river, and swam after Ali as he moved 
off. about a minute the Myvoaswant stuck his h 
head out of the water, and on g him, the dog gave a wild 
bark, and swam in his direction very rapidly, accompany- 
ing him in the boat. At last the dog reached the monster, and 

th a series of commenced swimming round the ani- 
=a finally struck out for the shore, the hippopotamus 

fo! ng. 

The interest excited by this scene was intense, which conti- 
nued to increase until the bay te hippopotamus reached the 
American shore in safety. was not long after, and the 
animal was no sooner on ¢erra firma than the tian, armed 
with a small rawhide, which he had taken with him, jumped 
on the beach, and, to the animal spoke a few words in 
the Egyptian tongue, gave him a few smart cuts over his pon- 
derous rump with the rawhide and drove him without further 
difficulty to a place of safety, where he was at once secured 
and the proper means adopted to have him brought to this city, 
where he now is, in fine condition after his frolic beneath the 
waves.— it Free Press, June 23. 


Mammon anp Cant.—Under the head of “ Abounding 
Prosperity,” the Independent of Thursday publishes this extra- 
ordinary compound of “ dry goods” and fanaticism. 

Never since the Pilgrims landed on our shores, was there 
such universal prosperity—in the loyal states—as at the pre- 
sent moment. Merchants have made more money, during the 
net years, than ever before in twice that space of time. 

echanics are, and have been, crowded with work, at high 
wages. Farmers and labouring men are investing large sums 
of money in Government and other stocks, or are piling it up 
in savings-banks. Manufacturers, as a whole, are making 
semi-annual fortunes. Speculators are more numerous than 
our soldiers on the battle-field. Almost every other business 
man is dabbling more or less in stocks, or is in some way con- 
nected with a Government contract; and as for Wall Street, 
never was there such a financial millennium as since the pre- 
sent rebellion. Millionaires can now be counted there by 
dozens. Princes are on every block, and “ bankers” are “as 
thick as blackberries.” Who, at the North, would ever think 
of war if he had not a friend in the army or did not read the 
ne rs? So much on the subject of making money. 
Now what can be said about spendingit? Go into Broadway 
—not to “ Webster's Unabridged”—and we will show you 
what is meant by the word a Ask Stewart about 
the demand for camel’s-hair sha and he will say, 
“ Monstrous.” Ask Tiffany what kind of diamonds an 
pearls are called for. He will answer, “The prodigious”— 

as near hen’s-egg size as possible’—“ price no object.” 
What kind of are now wanted? None but “ Ex- 
Set Tngros and trseiye ont ata. Cals me 
garret. anc three-plys don’t do at all. a mo- 
ment at a carriage oo In reply to first ques- 
tion, you will be told, “ Never such demand telore, sir” ‘And 
as for horses, the medium-priced five-hundred-dollar kind are 
all out of market. A pair of “fast ones,” “all right,” 
will go for a thousand dollars quicker than a basket of straw- 
berries will sell for f-o-u-r cents. Those a “little extra” will 








bring fifteen or two th , while the “ superb 
2-40 sort will bring “ any price” the high numbers.” 
We have thus a few sam of the evidences of 


the patenanes of yetens » and firmly forward ?| Mr. 
While w — food A 


ealth is coming wi us like a 
God and for liberty. e 
uired of us. Never could A 
illion dollars can now be had, as Secretary Chase will tell 


it with a result simi-|- 


easier and with less disturbance, than ten could have 

at the of the war. Oh, for a fresh morning 
breeze of soul- ion, broad, deep, and universal, to 
sweep over ion and unite and quicken the people in 
the work before us! God of justice, truth, righteousness, and 
freedom—God of our forefathers—God of humanity, help us! 


ness, and bring light, joy, and peace to every heart! 





Suowrne How Doctors DisaGree.—The Hon. Mrs, Nor- 
ton has recently published « novel called “ Lost and Saved.” 
Spectator commences a review of it as follows: “Is there 
a class in England, highly born and well educated, whose 
pursuit is seduction, whose excitement is intrigue, whose plea- 
sure is successfully concealed adultery, and which still con- 
tains, to all appearance, the most innocent and happy and de- 
bonnaire of mankiud? Because if there is not, then “ Lost 
and Saved” is as untrue to fact, as it is, in our judgment, un- 
healthy in tone, and artificial in arrangement.” 

The Examiner, on the —% * says: “ This is a novel of 
rare € , accurate in its English, fresh in its thought, 
artistic in its grouping and its balancing of lights and es, 
subtle and shrewd in its character painting, and with a brave 
soul ing moe he Itis Mrs. Norton’s best prose work ; 
and, distinctively o: al, as every work of true genius must 
be, its place is beside the best contemporary fiction.” 


A Most MELANcHoLy TruTH.—The shocking indifference 
of the whole American peuple to the unparalleled waste of 
human life in this war is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the time. “ Blood is the wine of nations,” said one 
clerical orator, “ and must be out in sacrifice to the 
Lord.” “I hope,” said Mr. Wendell Phillips, “ we shall yet 
suffer many reverses. More blood-letting is requisite for our 
national health.” “The Army of the Potomac,” wrote Mr. 
Secretary Stanton to Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, “has 
suffered no serious loss,” though he knew at the time that no 
less than 10,000 men had been killed and wounded at the 
bloody field of Chancellorsville-—N. Y. Correspondent London 








Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 754. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 


SOLUTION TO Prosiem No 753. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoK B4 1KtoKt4 
2KtwQs " 2KtoKt3 
3 PtoR4 SKtoR4 
4 B mates 
If Black ply 2. K to R 4, White checks first with B, and then 
mates with P. . 





‘Pompry’s Bap Memory.—A good ~~ wishing to be 
rid of his horse and try for a better one, directed his old negro 


for another, adding at the same time an anxious caution not 
to deceive the purchaser, and even enumerating his faults, lest 
one should be overlooked. “ Remember, Pomp, he has four 
faults.” “Oh, yes, massa, I take care.” peneey jogging 
along the road and conning over the list to himself, as the ol 
lady did her luggage—“ Big box, little box, bandbox, bundle” 
—was overtaken by a man on horseback, who entered into 
conversation, and, among other t , made some inquiries 
about the horse. Pompey told his story and said that his 
master had charged him to tell the horse’s faults to the pur- 
chaser without reservation. “ Well, what are they?” said the 
stranger, who had a mind to swap. “ Dere is four,” said Pom- 
, “and I don’t ’member "em all very well just now, but 
——” “ Well, tell me those you do remember then,” said the 
other. “ Well, sah, one is, dat de horse am white and de white 
hairs get on massa’s coat, and dat don't look well for a clergy- 
man.” “And the next?” “Why, when he comes to a brook 
he will put his nose down and blow in de water, and massa 
don’t like dat.” “And what next?” “I can’t anyhow remem- 
ber de oders,” said Pompey, up into the clouds with 
one eye, reflectively. The concluded to strike a bar- 
gain and exchange his own horse, which had not quite so gen- 
teel an air as the n’s, for this nearly unexceptionable ani- 
mal. It was not long before the critical steed stumbled and 
threw his rider into a ditch. Picking himself up as well as 
he could, he examined his new ase a little more closely 
and discovered that the horse was entirely blind. Finding 
Pompey again, his wrath burst forth in a torrent of re- 
es. “ You black rascal, what does this mean? This 
orse is broken-kneed and as blind asa mole!” “Oh, yes, 
massa,” said Pompey, blandly, “ dem’s de oder two faults dat 
1 couldn’t member!” 


AN AMERICAN AstRONOMER.—The Lalande prize of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris has been awarded to an Ame- 
rican astronomer, Mr. Aven Cask of be rag ne —_ 
chusetts, for his discovery companion star us. 

. Clark has other merits besides skill in observation. The 

ass, 18 inches diameter, with which he made his re- 
oicnble disco , was his own manufacture. It was in- 
tended for the versity of Mississippi, but, in consequence 
of the strife between North and South, was never delivered, 





Oh for one blow from the Almighty arm to scatter the dark-| C 


to the Astronomical] Association of 
Chicago for 11,000 dollars. It is highly creditable to the state 
of Illinois that such a purchase should have been made for its 
busiest trading city, and we may antici that the observa. 
tory of Chicago, which has already done good work, will 
—— 4 reputation in the higher branches of astronomy.— 





GANGRENE AND OxyGEN.—A remarkable instance of the 
advantage which medical men may derive from chemi 
has been published in the reports of the hospital Hétel Di 
diye A young — wee a thesis in gy by = 

gangrene and deficiency of oxygen were to re ed 
as cause and effect. Dr. Lor Bg surgeon-in-chief of the hos- 
pital, having a case of spontaneous gangrene under his care, 
proceeded to test the theory. The patient,a man seventy-five 
years of “fe had the disease in one foot, one toe was morti- 
fied, and the whole member was in danger. The diseased part 
was enclosed in an apparatus contrived to disengage oxygen 
continuously, and in a short time the gangrene was arrested, 
and the foot recovered its healthy condition. A similar ex- 
ape tried upon another patient equally aged, was equal- 
'y successful, from which the inference follows that treatment 
with oxygen is an effectual remedy for a disease which too 
often infests hospitals.— Ditto. 





Husts rx Szason.—Now that Mr. Wheatley has made him- 
self the Champion of Truth in the matter of beards, we trust 
that he will turn his attention to some other needed reforms 
of the stage. May we hope that in the course of time cham- 
bermaids will be brought to see the necessity of leaving their 
diamond in their dressing-rooms; that poor peasant 
girls will not bedeck themselves with silks and satins and 
wear jewelry enough to trick out a contractor’s wife ; that la- 
dies of noble birth will not go about bare-headed during severe 
thunder-storms; that gentlemen will take off their hats on 
entering a drawing-room, previously leaving their umbrellas in 
the hall; that, in short, a great many stage, practices which 
shock common sense and good breeding may be wholly swept 
away or radically corrected ?— Wilkes's Spirit of the Times. 


A GonpoLa For THE Empress EvcEente.—The Empress 
Eugenie recently received, as a present from Venice, a charm- 
ing gondol: brought by Count Arese, and intended for use on 
the lake at Fontainebleau. It is five metres (16ft. 5in.) long, 
and is made of -tree wood blacked to imitate ebony, and 
ornamented with steel studs. In the middle, over the seats, is 
a light wooden structure hung with a black woollen tissue 
fringed with red. It is — by a single gondolier, aad 
one has come with it from Venice, who speaks scarcely a 
word of French. In rowing, he stands in the after part of the 
boat, uses only one oar, and sings all the while according to 
the old Venetian custom. 


A Woopen Lisrary.—An odd work is being carried out 
for exhibition at the Permanent Industrial Exposition in 
Vienna. It is a wooden library, that is,a hundred octavo 
volumes, the covers of which are formed of wood; the backs 
of bark, inscribed with the names of the trees they are made 
from ; and the interiors of specimens of the leaves, flowers, 
fruits, &c., of the trees. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
oF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaNDRETH House, 
Offera a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 

Latest Paris Styles. 

We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and st, d to suit cust 8. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 








man to sell him for what he would fetch or to exchange him | $1 75 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. es about to order will please give at least one 


week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 


ARMY SHIRTS! oh ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 

i Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 








FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 


These Bitters, whose tation has long been Euro: and is 
fast becoming general in this country, are composed of the purest 
Cognac produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
and delicious e and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the t, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
invaluable 


In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 


Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 

They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarrhea, tery, Cholera, Chills, Feve Dyspepsia, Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of Appetite, and kindred dis 
eases ; and they are regarded in France, Germany and Russia ss 

The Family Medicine of the Age. 
ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 

So 0 Bitters a valuable source fem, for when their 
virtues have once been tested purchasers will not remain without 
them. Unlike the other Bitters in the market, they do 
not depend for their success upon Cae puffing, mis-shapen 
bottles and “ core-overyining labels; and as they are not com 
posed of refuse New England Rum, proof-spirits, or similar cheap 
poisons, they never harm their patrons or give trouble to the 


su n. f 
Wholesale and Retail Agents can be supplied in any quantity 
with these splendid Bitters, by the 
Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, 
8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York. 
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